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Editorial 


To Achieve the High Purposes 


TEACHERS ARE ENGAGED in a dynamic 


highest ability. prolonged preparation, and the utmost in ‘self-sacrifice. 


profession, one which requires the 
Teaching, 
by and large. is more closely linked with public welfare and national achievement 
than any other profession. 

To make it possible for the schools to achieve the high purposes for which the 
American people support them, I believe that at least these five things must be done: 

One, teachers must be helped to solve the problems imposed upon them by the 
growing complexity of society. They must, therefore, be given the practical means 
by which they may keep themselves well informed about current social, political, and 
economic developments. 

Two, the graduate schools of our universities which are in fact the keystone in 
the arch of teacher education must accept their responsibility and not weaken the 
whole arch by indifference toward, if not hostility to, the spirit of teacher education. 

Three, those who educate teachers and those who certificate them must work in 
closer harmony than they do at present in many States. 

Four, the public schools must come to understand that they must participate in 
the task of teacher education. Teachers. cannot come out of the colleges ready to 
step full-fledged into the difficult role of the teacher. 

Five. and finally,.a need closely related to the one mentioned immediately above is 
for the schools to recognize that teachers require the help of systematic plans for train- 
ing in service, to assure continued growth. .The question is not so much how good the 
teacher is when he enters the school system. Rather the question is how much better 
Only by ingenious devices of in- 
Such 


has the teacher become each year of his teaching. 
service training can schools help teachers to keep their minds alert and growing. 


mental alertness and such growth are the sine qua non of a vital school. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


Education is always in process of change 
although it was not until recently that we 
became so jittery concerning our instability as 
to print the word “tentative’’ at the head.of 
our school programs, as if we were less certain 
than formerly as to just where we were going 


The fact that Europe is again in the vortex 
of a mad, soul-destroying war sharpens rather 
than dulls our interest 


every mechanism which will bring about 


n every effort and 


world understanding and cooperation. 


> C2 


Training for citizenship is frequently em 
phasized as one of the objectives of American 
Education. There is of course wide diver- 
gence of opinion on the best methods of -ac- 
complishing this end. Training for. citizen- 
ship in the modern world includes many 
things; and it is quite generally believed to 
include instruction designed to promote a 


knowledge of the ideals and principles of 
American form of government 


* * * 


The history of teacher education, like the 
history of education and of the country as a 
whole, has seen much of the energy of its in- 
stitutions absorbed in meeting the needs occa- 
sioned by sheer material growth. In recent 
vears, quality rather than quantity of service 
of these institutions has become the primary 
coneern. High in place among the construc- 
tive tasks of teacher education in the future 
is the further development and improvement 
of the professional schools for teachers -that 
have evolved through a century of experi- 
mentation and growth. 


os «4 


The Foreign Service of the United States is 
composed of diplomatic and consular branches 
with the personnel sometimes assigned to one 
branch and sometimes to the other. In July 
1939 the Foreign Service of the United States, 
under the Department of State, was charged 
with responsibility of duties in behalf of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
in foreign countries, and personnel of those 
Departments stationed in foreign countries 
was consolidated with the Foreign Service 
Today every one of the 800 or more Foreign 
Service officers who are assigned to the 54 
embassies and legations or to the 284 consular 
offices throughout the world hold both diplo- 
matie and consular commissions. These 800 
Foreign Service officers constitute what is 
known as the classified 
There are besides these officers the chiefs of 


Foreign Service 
missions, the ambassadors and ministers: Of 
the 16 ambassadors, 8 have come up through 
the ranks of the classified service; and of the 
35 ministers, 17. 





Shall Controversial 
Subjects Be 
Discussed in Schools? 


H. A. Overstreet says ** Yes’ 


C. Harold Caulfield says ** No”’ 


See pages 80 and 81 











Convention Calendur 


ADVANCE 
Ohio, De- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR T 


MENT OF SCIENCE. Columbu 
cember: 27—January - 2 
TEACHERS OF 


Orleans, -La., 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


FRENCH New December 
27 and 28. 
AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS Of! 


GERMAN. New Orleans, La., December 2 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH San Francisco, Calif., Decem- 
ber 27 and 28. 

AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION. 

Pa., December 27—29. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. New 
York, N. Y., December 27-29. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Washington, D. C., December 28-30. 

Phila- 


Phila- 
delphia, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOcIETY. 
delphia, Pa., December 27-29. 
AMERICAN SPEECH CORRECTION ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, Ill... December 27-30. 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
delphia, Pa., December 27-30. 
AMERICAN STUDENT HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y., December 28 and 29. 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 6—9. 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 
Chicago, Hl., December 28-30. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MeEpIcaL CoL- 


Phila- 


ASSOCIATION OF 


LEGES. Cincinnati, Ohio, December 23-25. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS FOR NeGroges. Durham, N.: C., 
December 7 and 8. 

CoLLeGce PuysicaL EpucaTion ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y.; December 28 and 29 

GEOLOGICAL Society OF AMERICA. Minne- 

December 28—30. 

NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION OF BroLoGy. TEACH- 


apolis, Minn. 


ERS Columbus, Ohio, December 26-28. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., December 4 and 5. 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC . ASSOCIA- 
TION Los Angeles, Calif., December 29 
and 30 
NATIONAL CounciIL oF GEOGRAPHY TEACH- 
ERS. Chicago, .Ill., December 27 and 28 
NATIONAL EpucaTion ASSOCIATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF Socrat Stupies. Kansas City, 
Mo., December 1 and 2. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS. New 


December 27. 


MopeErRN. Lan- 


GUAGE Orleans,  La., 


On This Month's Cover 


\ photograph of the representatives attend. 
ing the Eighth International Conference on 
Public Education, is presented on ScuHoorz 
LiFeE’s cover page this month. See page 67 
for an article by Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior 
specialist in rural education problems, who 


represented the United States Office | of 


Education, at the conference 





The U.S. 
Office of Education 
Can Assist 


IN some States, universities and State 
departments of education are collabo- 
rating with the Federal forum project 
of the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion in organizing State forum coun- 
seling work to promote the widest 
possible application of the forum plan 
in school systems and extension divi- 
Write for the name of. the 


counselor in vour State. If there is 


SIONS. 


not a counselor available to advise and 
assist in setting up a school forum 
series, assistance may be gained from 
setting forth 


printed publications 


practical plans and suggestions 


{vailable from the U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, free; 


Forum Planning Handbook: 


A 72-page digest of a variety of 
% plans for 


sponsored forums 


organizing school- 


Available from the SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 

CHOOSING OUR WAY 


35 cents 


A 118-page report on the ex- 


periences of school svstems 


which have operated forum 


demonstrations. 


FORUMS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


15 cents 


A 113-page digest of plans and 
% programs. for youth in. high 


schools and colleges. 
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International Conference 


‘dueation and International Understanding 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz. Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


* * * Geneva; Switzerland, is of interest 


to the educator for many reasons. 


It is an incomparable vacation spot. 





Surrounded by the Alps and Jura 
with snoweapped Mount 
blue depths of Lake 
es long and 8 miles wide, 
Ruskin as “fA bird 


nest of a place—-the most lovely and notable 


Mountain Ranges, 
Blane reflected. in the 
Geneva, 45 m 
Geneva was described by 
spot in the European universe.”” Geneva more 


than any other city | have ever \ isited justifies 


the paradoxical title of our booster clubs, 
“The greatest little city on earth.” .This city 
has fewer than 150,000 inhabitants. And yet 


it is more widely known and appears more fre- 


quently in the world news than many. other 


European centers great in population and in 


industrial importance. Geneva is so peaceful 
and leisurely, in the impression made upon the 
visitor, that it is no aecident it has become the 
haven of peace organizations and the shrine 
where a troubled world goes to discuss its 
problems and to seek common understanding. 

Geneva serves as the headquarters of more 
than. 40 international organizations, the 
League of Nations leading the van with an 
imposing list of permanent workers compris- 
ing its staff and housed in a 15-million dollar 
palace, located in beautiful Ariana Park, over- 
looking both the city and the lake. The work 
and published documents of these various 
international organizations have become in- 
dispensable sources of information to that 
growing number of teachers who wish to follow 
discussions of social and civie problems 
through to their world-wide implications. » Be- 
sides serving as the home of many interna- 
tional organizations, Geneva is yearly chosen 
as the logical meeting place of an ever-grow- 
ing number of other groups seeking a quiet, 
an accessible, and an attractive spot in which 
to hold their conferences. 

Also, it should not be forgotten that Geneva 
was the center of the life activities of- such 
world-renowned leaders in thought and educa- 
tion as John Calvin and Jean Jacques Rous- 
leader of the 


Reformation, sought to demonstrate in Ge- 


seau. John Calvin, foremost 
neva his idea of ‘‘the perfect. state governed 
Word. of God.” A 


place was given in his scheme to education. 


according to the high 


The academy founded by him in 1559 has 
since become the University of Geneva, which 
is unique in the fact that of the thousands 
of students annually attending it as many 
as 90 percent are non-Swiss in nationality. 
Rousseau was not only born in Geneva, but 
his ‘Emile,’ which has ‘placed its indelible 


Volume 25. 


Number 3 








think- 
humble 


stamp upon subsequent educational 


ing, was probably written in the 


cottage preserved as his home. It is easy to 
see how the natural beauty of his surround- 
ings. and the freedom-loving people from 
whence he came gave to Rousseau his love of 
nature and his rebellion against the restraints 
of man-made. institutions so evident in the 
products of his pen and in his teaching. The 


great writer and reformer Voltaire also found 
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Palais Wilson. 


in Geneva peace of abode and inspiration for 
his genius. 
Sponsored by Bureau 


It was to this vacation land, this cross- 
roads of international thought and action, 
this shrine of world arbitration and peace that 
it became the good fortune of this writer to 
go during the past summer as the official dele- 
gate of the United States to attend the Eighth 
International Conference on Public Education. 
I have been asked so many questions concern- 
ing this conference, its sponsors, its constit- 
uency, and its objectives that I shall make an 
effort here to supply the information for all 
interested. The fact that 
Europe is again in the vortex of a mad, soul- 


who. might be 


destroying war sharpens rather than dulls 
our interest in every effort and every mecha- 
nism which will bring about world under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The annual Conference on Public Education 
(the one it was my privilege to attend was the 
eighth) is sponsored by the International Bu- 
reau of. Education. At the risk of “‘carrying 
coals to’ Newcastle” I feel that first of all a 
few explanatory notes concerning the nature 
and purpose of this Bureau should be pre- 
sented. The organization is controlled and 
maintained by a council of which all nations 
have been invited to become members. To 
date 15 governments, or their ministries of 
have officially joined. 
Belgium, 


instruction, 
Argentina, 


public 


These are: Colombia, 


Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 


Portugal, Rumania, 
The University In- 
stitute of Educational Scieace, existing earlier 


Iran, 


as the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, and 
a moving force in the establishment of the 
Bureau, also is a member of the council manag- 
ing and supporting this international agency. 
The International Bureau of Education was 
founded in 1925 and established on a secure 
footing in 1929. 
“that the 


essential factor in the establishment of peace 


It operates upon the thesis 
development of education is an 
and in the moral and material progress of 
humanity The Bureau is administered by 
an executive committee, which meets three 
times a year, and a council consisting of all 
official members, meeting once a year. It 
employs a modest permanent staff of 14 per- 
sons, headed by Jean Piaget as director, and 
Marie Butts as general secretary. 


Educational Clearing House 


The chief object of the International Bureau 
of Edueation is to serve as a world clearing 
house for educational information. To this 
end it gathers and examines the data concerned 
with public and private education from the 
various countries which cooperate in supply- 
ing such data; and it arranges the systematic 
thus encouraging 
each country to profit by the experiences of 


exchange of such data, 


others. It strives to achieve this objective, 
first, by gathering annually from all member 
governments, and from all others which will 
respond, certain basic and current educational 
statistics and brief descriptive accounts of 
any new developments in education taking 
Second, the Bureau 
gathers information and renders reports on 


place within the vear. 


a number of special fields of investigation 
previously selected for study by the council. 
The first two types of information are pub- 
lished as the ‘Annuaire International de 
L’Education et de L’Enseignment.”’ The 
second type of information is published in 
subjects. During 
the last year such monographs were issued on 
the following three subjects: The Salaries of 


separate monographs by 


Secondary School Teachers, The Organization 
of Prescnool Education, and The Teaching o 
Secondary Schools. In 
addition to the documents deseribed, a quar- 
terly alletin is published by the Bureau con- 
taining (1) brief news items relating to educa- 
tional events and experiments taking place 
throughout the world, (2) a calendar of the 


Geography in the 
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Watchmaking, for 400 years a chief industry of Geneva. 


various international conferences of interest 
to education, (3) brief notices of efforts being 
made the world over to further peace and 
international cooperation through education, 
and (4) an annotated list of references to and 
reviews of books 
thought and action in the various countries 


relating to educational 


The International Conference 


One of the means employed by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education to achieve its 
several objectives is to sponsor, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of its council, an 
international conference on education. This 
year such a conference was called for the week 
of July 17 to 22. Both the member govern- 
ments, and those associated o1 
basis, were officially invited through the Swiss 
Federal Council to send delegates to this 
annual conference. Each government was re- 
quested, first, to come prepared to present a 


a cooperative 


report on the educational movements 01 
changes taking place within its borders diring 
the previous school year, and to participate ir 
a discussion of these reports; and, second, each 
government was advised concerning the special 
problems to come before the delegate assembly 
and was urged to bring to the conference any 
contributions relating to these problems which 
it might regard as of special importance. To 
this invitation more than 60 nations responded 
with information and sent a total of. 54 
official delegates. Since some countries sent 
as many as four delegates, the different 
nations finding a place at the U-shaped con- 
ference table numbered 40, consisting of the 
following: Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Colombia, 


Cuba, England, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hol- 
Ireland, Italy, 


Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico 


Egypt, 


land, Hungary, Iceland, Iran 
Japan, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal; Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey, United 


States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 


In addition to the official delegates the fol. | 


lowing organizations were represented by | 
accredited observers; the League of Nations. 
the International Bureau of Labor, and the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co. 
operation. Also, sitors cards were ISS ied te 
persons especially terested in ti discussion 
These visitors were admitted to a_ public 
gallery, together with representatives of the 
press and similar agencies 

The Internat al Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperatior as lding its meetings 


in Geneva during this same week, and Presi- 
dent George F. Zook, of the American Couneijl 
on Education, was the delegate from the 
United States. Traveling with Dr andj Mrs 
Zook was Mrs. Zook’s sister, Minnie Gant, 
principal of the Frances Willard School, Long 
Beach, Calif. Miss Gant assisted the writer 


both through her close interest in the proceed- 
ings of the conference and in her services as 


obseryer for the United States when it was 
necessary for the writer to be absent from 
some of the sessions 
The sessions of the conference were held 
in the beautiful structure, known as Palais 
Wilson, in an intriguing garden on Lake 
Geneva. 
of former President Woodrow Wilson, father 
of the League of Nations. For many vears 
this building served as the home of the general 
Nations. At 


present it houses the International Bureau of 


secretariat of the League. of 
Education as well as a number of other inter- 
national organizations, many of these, like 
the University Institute of 
Science, being devoted solely to education. 


Concluded on page S86 


The Castle of Chillon on the Lake of Geneva, the locale of Byron’s poem 


**The Prisoner of Chillon.”’ 


nay 
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This property was named in honor , 


Educational 
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Physical Education: 1839-1939 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


kk * | ebrat at least in his 


on ho and) of the centennial of the 


deat ir of Per Henrik Ling seems 

ee a fitting occasion for a glanee back- 

ward at the progress of physical education 
from his time to our ow! 

Education is always in process of change al- 

though it was t until recently that we be- 

came so jittery concerning our instability as to 


print the wo! ‘tentative’ at the head of our 


school programs, as if we were less certain than 


formerl\ to just where we were going... In 


the past hundred years education in the some- 


vhat ill-defined realm of the “physical’’ has 
seen more changes than education along other 
lines Its verv name has undergone modifica- 
tions In the early vears of the previous 
eentury we had ‘Physical Edueation’’: later 
t became ‘‘Physical Culture’; then “Physieal 
Training,’ and again in the present century 
we have returned to the title ‘Physical 
Edueatio) Whatever: the shift in termi- 
nology the word physical remained, for the 


activities co ned involved a large share of 


+ 


the machiner f the body. 


Already, | 1827, to quote the editor of the 


lmerican Ji al of Education in his retro- 


spect for that year, physical education was 


‘becoming an acknowledged part of the means 
f early improvement” and certainly the 
pages of his journal give ample evidence that 
the pot was boiling even if the escaping steam 
was doing little work. There had always 
been folk physical education, or culture, or 
training, derived from self-initiated and self- 
lirected stunts and games, but a century ago 
these activities were too common and every- 
lay to have much significance for education. 
There seemed to be more magic in the gym- 
nastics then being much talked about. and 
imported from abroad. Here was physical 
activity boiled down and shaped to fit the 
academic scheme and methods of the day. 
For these wer 


directed to a 


exercises founded on a system 
iseful end, varied from ordinary 
pursuits, and conferring agility on limbs, grace 
on the general movements, and strength on 
the animal economy at large.’”’ Such activi- 
ties ‘‘were valuable, desirable, and above the 
necessity of praise.” 

Despite such eulogy they were somewhat 
slow in taking root. Once rooted, however, 
the systems flourished. But they soon under- 
went changes according to the notions of their 
In half.a century—by 1890 
they had intermarried and multiplied until 
there were nearly half a hundred of them, 
each guaranteed by its sponsor to produce the 
utmost in “strength, agility, grace, and above 
all things, health.””. They found a place. in 
the schools of most of our larger cities and 


“pre yfessors.”’ 


in those of many smaller communities. 
Among these systems, that of Ling, with its 


25, Number I 


Volume 


editions according to Posse, according to 
Enebuske, according to Colin, or according to 
Bolin (the names are nearly forgotten) held-a 
prominent place in public schools for it was 
especially devised to counteract the physical 
“evils of the classroom’’ ‘as well as to produce 
the more positive results mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. This Swedish system 
was worked out with a precision of detail and a 
progression that was admirable in theory, and 
it fitted into the daily program as perfectly as 
a lesson in arithmetic.or geography and 
besides, it cultivated ‘‘mental alertness” 
and lent itself to “‘discipline.”’ 

Some thinkers outside and independent 
of the schools expressed quite other views on 
the subject. Typical were those of Samuel 
Smiles in his book on Physical Education 
published in 1838 and of Herbert Spencer in 
his classic essay of a half century later. The 
systems of gymnastics did not appeal to these 
writers as of first or of much importance but 
they lauded the activities which had been 
educative of childhood. and youth before 
gvmnastics were dreamed of or reading and 


writing invented 
1 Renaissance 


The very changes that were being made in 
the systems indicated that.they were not 
satisfactory, and about the beginning of. the 
twentieth century there came a renaissance in 
line with the ideas of Smiles and Spencer. It 
began to dawn that physical activities were 
no more to be made academic matters ‘than 
feeding or sleeping, on which they depend, 
and that they are already carried on by the 
child, without formal instruction,. for 2,000 
davs before he sets foot in the schoolroom. 
Also it was recognized that the sort of activi- 
ties in which children and youth participate 
spontaneously (if they have half a chance) 
are educative even if not “systematic.” 
Still more to the good, they may be-educative 
and disciplinary in moral and social outcomes 
if rightly managed. Nevertheless, there was 
not a little of merit in the exercises embodied 
in the systems developed by Jahn and Ling 
and Delsarte. We may not care to adopt 
their systems but we have the choice of their 
gymnastics as aecessory in the work of physical 
education and those exercises have far from 
fallen into disuse. 

The words “physical education,’’ in the days 
of Smiles and Spencer and later, have been 
used both for indicating physical activities 
and their selection and direction and for nam- 
ing the whole field of effort at physical well- 
being. This has lead to much confusion and 
it is encouraging that in the present century 
the name is coming to applied specifically be 
to instruction. and management of the activi- 





P. H. Ling. 


ties of the playground and gymnasium. 
Nevertheless, its relations to other realms of 
hygiene are intimate. One of our neighbor 
countries across the sea has been studying 
the problem of physical education for its 
school children, but after looking over the 
matter and then looking over its school chil- 
dren, it decided that it would be better to do 
something about feeding those children before 
it made any efforts to supply their energies 
And SO) 


although physical education is differentiated, 


with a suitable means of expression. 


in professional work it dovetails, and is inter- 
dependent, with other activities in the field of 


physical welfare. 
Facilities Required 


In 1839, physical education, despite the 


‘ 


assertion that its practices were ‘valuable, 
desirable, and above the necessity for praise,”’ 
was leading an exceedingly precarious exist 
In 1939, however, 37 of 


our States require by law that facilities for, 


ence in our schools. 


and instruction in, physical activities be fur- 
nished in all publie schools and in half of our 
States there is a director of such work in the 
State department of education. Adequate 
preparation is required of teachers in this field; 
over 200 institutions are furnishing training to 
the extent of a major course and there is ample 
opportunity in many of them for more. ex- 
tended study. And there is an army of such 
teachers, which numbers in the neighborhood 
of 20,000, in public schools with some 5,000 
in colleges and universities. 

Times have changed, social conditions have 
changed, and physical education has changed, 
but, despite changes, we are linked with the 
past. Osler remarked that “It is a sign of a 
dry age when the great men of the past are 
held in light esteem.”” We do well to know 
more about those whose names stand out in 
the history of physical education and by no 
means the least among those names is that 
of Ling. 
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our foreign relati 1 the ma) 

fold duties whic mplic 
Department of State, the oldest ranking 
partment, has. been since t] ceptiol 
Government, the: sole branch through whi 
the President may and does « luet our re 
tions with other countries he loreigi 
Service functions as an arm of the Department 
of State.and thus of the President, in earr 
into effect our foreign policic It is a pr 
tective agency for American interests abroad, 


is charged with the protection and prom 
of American trade, performs a multitude 


} 


routine duties which may be prescribed either 
by Jaw or regulation, and in general serves as 
the eves and ears of the State Department ar 
the Government as a whole in observation 
affairs and developments in foreign countries 
These are only a few of its mar mport 
functions. 

The Foreign. Service of the United States is 
composed of diplomatic and consular branches 
with the personnel sometimes assigned to one 
branch and sometimes to the other In'J 
1939 the Foreign Service of the United States 
under the Department of State, was charg 
with responsibitity of duti behalf of -the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
in foreign countries, and personnel of t! 
Departments stationed in foreign eountries 
was consolidated with the Foreign Service 
Today every one of the 800 or more Foreigi 
Service officers who are assigned to the 54 
embassies and legations or to the 284 consular 
offices throughout the world hold both diplo 
matie and consular commissions: These S00 
Foreign Service officers constitute what is 
known as the classified: Foreign Service 
There are besides these officers the chiefs of 
missions, the ambassadors and ministers. Of! 

‘The author is indebted to. J. Klahr Hu lin 
Foreign Service Officers’ Trainir mat 


are the basis of this articl 


7oO 





Schoo!s Under the Federal Government 
rm ‘ . Y . 
lhe Foreign Service | 


Officers’ Training School 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


{ l6a assadors, 8 have come up througl School for the instruction of new appointees, 
the ra of the classified service; and of the “The Foreig ~ ( Officers’ Training 
oo m ters, 17 here is also the clerical School shall be under the direction of a board 
At present there are over 700 composed of the folloyv g members, to wit: 
American cle and over 900 foreign clerks The Assistant Secretaries of State composing 
I] Foreigi serv 1ee Officers’ ‘Training the Board. of Foreign Service Personnel, one | 
Sehe vas established in the Department of Foreign Service officer assigned for duty in } 
State by an Executive order in 1924 Befort the Division of Foreign Service Personnel, and 
time newly appointed officers were give! the direetor of. the Foreigi Service Officers’ 
a fe veeks’ training in the Department, and rraining Schoo The board will act in all 
e law limited the amount of time for suel matters with the approval of the Secretary of 
struction to not more than 30 davs. This State 
roved unsatisfactory “The director of the school shall be selected { 
bv the other members of the school board 
{dministration of the School from among the officers of the Foreign Service, 
pn eae eee eee ee ee with the approval of the Secretary of State. 
fraining School is operating under the Execu- “Tastructors — oa ee ae ee 
lise ethae at Reine YON i pect of. this the qualified offic rs of the Department of State | 
ait diel sass WiMinidaias the Foreign Service, other executive depart- | 
ments of the Government, and anv available 
“8. Foreign Service Officers’ Training School sourees, in the discretion of the school board. 
There is hereby established in the Departmé nt “The term of nstruction in the Foreign 
of State a Foreign Service Officers’ Training Service Officers’ Training School shall be con- 
sidered a period of probation during which the 
. Ho ste new appointees are to be j idged as to their 
¥] Sof} - ae R ae olanet qualifications for advancement and assignment 
. D to duty. At the end of the term, reecommenda- 
; 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS’ TRAINING SCHOOI 
i 


Front row—Left to right: G. Howland Shaw, Francis B. Sayre. George S. Messersmith, and} 
J. Klahr Huddle. 


Second row—Henry V. Poor, Maurice M. Bernbaum, J. Graham Parsons. Kingsley W. 


Hamilton, Brewster H. Morris, Jay Dixon Edwards, and Stephen C. Brown. 
Third row—Evan M. Wilson, G. Wallace LaRue, Perry Laukhuff, John D. Jernegan. Herbert 
P. Fales, William Barnes, Philip Williams, Robert E. Wilson, and Walter Smith. 
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State Department 


tions shall be made to the Secretary of ‘State 
by the Boar f Foreign Service Personnel for 
the dismissal of any who may have failed to 
meet the required standard of the service 
‘The Secretary of State is authorized to 


prescribe rules and regulations for the govern- 


ance of the Foreign Service Officers’ Training 


School 


Selection of Appointees 


Before admission to the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Trai: g School is possible the can- 
didate must have passed the examination to 
enter the Foreign Service This examination 
is given usua onee a year, and is composed 
of three part vritten, oral, and physical. 


In 1936, 914 made applications. Of these 
727 took the tten examination, and of the 


latter number 105 received a rating of 70 


percent o1 el These completed both the 


written and the oral examination and finally 


only 33 were: placed on the eligible list. It-is 


also possible to enter the classified service by 
transfer from the Department of State and by 
transfer from the clerical branch, subject to 


certain regulations 
Havin: 


g been placed on the eligible list, the 


appointees spend a period of about a year ir 
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Headquarters. 


probationary field service. On completion of 
this period they are assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State for a final period of instruction 
lasting from 4 to 6 months in the: Foreign 
Service Officers’ Training School. 

First,. it 
makes it possible for officers of the State De- 


The school has a dual purpose 


partment to become better acquainted with 
the character of the new members and to be 


assured more fully of their fitness for the For- 














FIRST OF SERIES 


For many years the Federal Government has 
been conducting important schools in the 
carrying out of its national functions and 
responsibilities. The article on this page is 
the first. in a series to be published in 
**School Life,”’ reporting upon the different 
types of educational institutions operated 
by the Government and the nature of their 
services, 

Consideration is given this month to the 
Foreign Service Officers’ Training School in 
the Department of State, for this school 
plays an important part in preparing the 
personnel of the Foreign Service of the 
Department. 


ig meervice Second, the members of the 


school have the “opportunity t. learn the 
routine of departmental organization and pro 
cedure: to make the social and official ac- 


iaintance of officers of the Department and 
the Foreign Service; to discuss problems of 
field service and to study laws and regulations 
related to the Foreign Service; to learn the 
principles of Foreign Service administration; 
acquire. information concerning recent a 
velopments and present trends in the United 
States both within and without the Gover 
ment; to hear and discuss the responsible and 
confidential views of the Department on prob 
lems of foreign poliev; to find out what the 


Department expects of a Foreign Service 


flicer, and to lear prince ples of conduct a 


vl 
ethic encyv: to observe the work of other 
branches of the Government and learn what 
these branches wish from the Foreign Service; 
to improve knowledge of conditions in thi 
United States.”’ 

Thus, the members of the school pass 
through this final stage of training and if sue- 
essful in the completion of their work they 
have passed the probationary period and are 


ready for regular duty 


Program of Study 


Che school conducts its work through lec 
tures and experiential work with seminars 
Usually from 4 to 8 weeks are devoted to ex- 


various divisions of the Depart- 


in outline of program of courses for a recent 


of the school included 


eS8wO? 


For the first month: Reporting for duty and 


ntroduction; the Department of Ntate, its 
historv and organization; accounts; and ad 
ministration 

For the second month: Administration; 
codes, records, and files; transportation and 
communications; shipping and seamen; citi- 
zenship and passports; immigration and 
visas; and commercial 

For the third month 


Fridavs and Saturdays 


experiential work in 
different divisions; 
during these weeks devoted to special courses 
and round-table reviews in the schoolroom 

For the fourth month: Trade agreements; 
Near Eastern affairs; European affairs; Far 
astern affairs; American Republics; experi- 
ential work; officers assigned to divisions 
covering districts of their respective assign- 
ments 

As the classes are relatively small there is 
every opportunity for intimate discussion of 
the questions discussed in the lectures as well 
as in the seminars Although the time al- 
lotted to the several subjects may appear to 
be limited it should be remembered that the 
members are a highly selected group Most 
of them hold the bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized university or ecllege, and some 
hold the master’s degree and others the Ph. D. 
degree 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 











Courtesy of Farm Security Administration 


Interior of house at Cumberland Homesteads, Crossville, Tenn. 


@ With the aid of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration more than 10,000 farm families have 
established themselves in new 
Most of the houses cost between $1,000 and 
$1,500 and have been adapted to climatic 


homesteads 


conditions, living habits, and economic needs 
Examples of these homes have been included 
in the bulletin entitled Small Houses. 
of the bulletin are available at 10 cents each. 


( yr pies 


Construction under the rural housing pro- 
gram has been based on a few simple prin- 
ciples of design, materials, and construction 
intended to produce adequate ‘but modest 
homes at the lowest possible cost. see 
illustration.) 

Working drawings of houses shown in the 
bulletin are obtainable from the Extensio 
Service of most State agricultural colleges 
{ small charge is usually made for the 
drawings. 


@ A chart, 14 by 20 inches, of the Principal 
Federal Age neces Concerned VW iti Housing, de- 
scribing their functions and limitations, and 


72 


containing information as to whom applica- 
tions should be made, has been issued by the 
Office of 


assembled by a central housing committee. 


Government: Reports from data 
Single copies of the chart are available free 
from the Office of 
Washington, D. C. 


Government Reports, 


@ The Women’s Bureau has issued bulletins 
on. two more States in its series on the Legal 
Status of Women in the.United States of Amer- 
ica, January 1, 1938: New Mexico (No. 157-30) 
and North. Dakota (No. 157-33). 


5 cents. 


Each costs 


@® Circulars of information on the following 
national parks have been revised by the Na- 
tional Park Service and single copies are avail- 
able free: Glacier National Park 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Verde National Park—Colorado; Yellowstone 
Vational Park—Wyoming; Yosemite National 
Park—California;. and Zion and Bryce Canyon 
Vational Parks— Utah. 


Montana; 


Ay izona; Me sa 


@ The United Stat s by far the world’s 
largest toy manutacture! and, according to 
World Trade tn Toy 
No. 192, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, ‘‘manufacturers have accepted 
the responsibility which devolves on them ag 
suppliers of the mediums that contribute so 
much to molding the character of children of 
all ages.”” Data on local production and 
exports ard imports for the major countries 


of the world are presented (20 cents 


@ Vaccination is the 
new reprints from the Public Health Reports: 


topic discussed in two 


Questions and A? Sue or Small pox and V acci- 
nations (No. 1137) an 
A Comparison of Vaccine 


2078). Each, 5 cents. 


] Small poa Vaccination: 


@ Minerals Yearbook, 
Bureau of Mines, presents an economic review 


1939, prepared by the 


and statistical summary of the mineral indus- 
try of the United States in 1938. Current 





_ : ' ° ‘ 
, Trade Promotion Series 


and Techniques No. ! 


trends in production, consumption, prices, | 


stocks, technologie progress, world conditions, 
and international trade for nearly 100 metal 
and mineral commodities are reviewed. Price, 
$2 in the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
$2.50 in other countries. 


@ The Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared a report on the progress made by 
the agricultural experiment stations during 
1938 in the solution of agricultural and rural 
life. problems, such as plant and animal pro- 
duction, agricultural engineering, foods and 
nutrition, equipment and economics of the 


household, and rural economics and soeiology. 


Copies of the report sell for 25 cents. 


@ A list. of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 1937 which were received in the 
Catalog Division of the Library of Congress 
from January 1937 to September 1938, with 


a supplement to earlier lists, is available at | 


50 cents. 


@ The two most important things that build 
teeth are calcium and phosphorus, both of 
which are contained in. milk, so write the 
authors of Good Teeth, Public Health Service 
Supplement No. 149 (5 cents 
every child should include a large glass of 
milk with each meal In addition to this 
there should be other sources of’ mineral 
salts, such as fruits and green vegetables. 
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Teacher Edueation In Review 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist in Teacher Training 


small degres an 
the development of the 


and of the economic, 


x* I t f teacher education it 
oe 


social, na cal development of the Na- 
tion. Since the opening a century ago of the 
first S chool at Lexington, Mass., 
the major rt of the history thus far, of the 
Ame! nat and its schools has beer 
writter During the 100-year period, the 
populat the country has increased 
eightfold I entire population in 1839 was 
no greater than that of the combined popula- 
tion of the States of New York and Pennsvl- 
vania toda The wealth of the country, 
and its cultural institutions including the pub- 
lic schools, hay developed correspondingly 
In less tha three-quarters of a century, the 
expendit ire per capita of population for 
elementat und secondary schools has _in- 
creased erolda frem $1.64 in 1870 to 
$15.33 1936 

The ¢ tury has seen the assumption by the 
several State f their responsibility for the 
education of a the. people, irrespective for 
the most part of their social or economic 
status, or of their religious beliefs. The period 
has bee ilmost coterminous with that in 
which the State boards and departments of 
educatii have had their origin and growth 


The development 


extent perhaps 


of public high schools to an 


nequaled in any other coun- 


try in the world has. occurred during the cen- 
tury. Within the same period, the few small 
and struggling State institutions of 1839 have 
grown into the great State universities and 
numerous State colleges of today. 
Vajor Tasks 
The major tasks of teacher education dur- 


ing the century have been at least four in 
number lhe first task has been the replace- 


ment « ry few vears of most of the teachers 


in the public schools with a new generation of 
classroom instructors. Until after the World 
War, the ‘fessional life of teachers on the 
average as little more than half a dozen 
vears. The second task has been to provide 
teachers for new positions created to care 
for a school population that until recent vears 
increased with great rapidity. The number 
of public elementary and secondary school 
teachers has increased during the century 
from less than 100,000 in 1839, to approxi- 
mately 900,000 in 1939.° The third task has 
been to raise the average level of preparation 
of beginning teachers and of teachers in serv- 
ice to increasingly higher levels, in keeping 


with the advances in human knowledge and 
eulture Che 
involved the raising of the average amount of 


performance of this task has 


preparation of public elementary school teach- 
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ers trol somew here around erementar\ 
school graduation in 1839, to 2 or 3 vears of 
college work in 1939; roughly, an upward 


elevation of 6 or more years of preparation 
The fourt! 


has been to deve lop th 


1 task of those who educate teachers 
philosophy and tech- 


niques of instruction most appropriate to the 


changing needs of successive generations of 


teachers and pupils in a country evolving up- 
ward in the seale of civilization. | Those con- 
cerned with the education of teachers have 
been of necessity in the forefront of leader- 
ship in applying the methods of exact science 
to the discovery of facts concerning the learn- 
ing process, and in organizing in instructional 
form for the classroom, the results of a cen 
tury of study and experience in professional 
education. Involved in all these tasks. of 
teacher edueation has been the upbuilding, in 
its major aspects, of the profession of teaching 
as we know it today 

It was difficult in 1839 for many. to -se¢ 
why an institution devoted exclusively to 
the education of teachers was. necessary 
Confessedly, there was not much professional 
subject matter to teach. It consisted largely 
of oral or written. materials based upon the 
practical experience of the schoolmasters of 
the time and was usually taught in a single 
course termed ‘theory, art, or principles of 
teaching. Such materials, plus moral phi- 
losophy, some observation and student teach- 
ing, numerous review courses in elementary 
school subjects and, of course, the regular 
academic work of the academies and colleges 
constituted for the most part the courses for 
teachers. Furthermore, school trustees and 
school communities expected little more prep- 
aration of their teachers than a fair knowledge 
of the common-school subjects which they 
taught. There was little incentive for teach- 
ers to secure more advanced preparation. 
Women teachers in Massachusetts in 1840, 
for example, were paid an average of only 
$12.75 per month. Although men - were 
paid somewhat more, it was. partially because 
of their usual superior physical ability to 
perform disciplinary, janitorial, and. similar 
duties. 

For many years the establishment of sep- 
arate State institutions for the education of 
teachers. was an issue in every State. From 
the beginning, the struggle of the State normal 
schools to attain a distinctive place for them- 
selves in a highly: competitive situation in 
secondary and higher education was intense. 
The earlier normal schools were estallished 
at a time when the floodtide of academies and 
small denominational colleges was rising to a 
The church, and not the State; had 
The first normal 


crest. 
long dominated education. 
schools had the benefit of no American prece- 


dents or tradition Many of the powers of 
mnstututional self perpetuation were denied 
them Academically, they were despised by 


the colleges and by many of the academies 
They had no wealthy or powerful alumni 
They drew their students not from the small 
and aristocratic classes that persisted in the 
new democracy but from the modest homes 
of laborers, small farmers, and the common 
people in general 

A quarter of a century elapsed after 1839, 
before as many as 15 State normal schools were 
Their enrollments were small, and 
their tasks 


opened 


almost overwhelmingly great 
They had and still have, however, one source 
of strength which has served them well in 
struggles for State support for a century. They 
are integral parts of State public-school sys- 


tems that have developed with a rapidity and 


financial strength unparalleled elsewhere it 
the world. 
to children, whose upbringing is a primary 


Their primary service is ultimately 
interest of the citizenry of every State. 
Different Types of Institutions 


During the century, the professional edu- 
cation of teachers has been conducted by a 
number of different types of institutions and 
agencies. It is of much interest to note the 
manner in which each type has developed to 
serve the special needs of its day, and with the 
exception of two notable kinds of preparatory 
agencies, has thereafter waned in importance 

Such professional instruction as was given 
teachers in 1839 was offered for the most part 
in “departments” of academies or seminaries, 
found in a number of States, notably New 
York and Massachusetts. Beginnings in pro- 
fessional instruction had also been made in 4 
few privately operated normal schools, the 
first of which was founded at Concord, Vt., by 
Samuel R. Hall in 1823; in a few subcollegiate 
normal departments maintained by colleges, 
as in Pennsylvania; and in a few classes or- 
ganized in cities to prepare teachers for Lan- 
cesterian schools and teachers in service, as in 
Philadelphia and New York City. The first 
notable beginning of professional preparation 
for rural teachers in service had just been made 
in Connecticut, where Henry Barnard began 
to establish teachers institutes in 1839. At 
first, all these agencies grew rapidly in number 
and enrollments. 

The academies reached their greatest num- 
bers before the War between the States. Their 
work in teacher preparation. was gradually 
taken over by the State, city, county, and pri- 
vate normal schools, and by college normal 
departments. Their academic work was even- 
tually superseded for the most part by that of 
15 


(Continued on page } 
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State Laws Relating to 


The Flag in American Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker. Specialist in School Legislation 











The Com- 
monwealths put the United States 
flag in the schools of the Nation; 
lend their aid to 


respect and devotion to. the ideals, principles, 


laws of the American 





they promote 
and spirit of American Democracy 
Training for citizenship is frequently em- 
phasized as one of the objectives of American 
There is of 
the 


Training for citizen- 


education. course. wide diver- 


gence of opinion on best. methods of 
accomplishing this end. 
ship in the 
things; and it is quite generall) 


inelude instruction 


modern world includes many 


believed to 


designed te 


promote $a 


knowledge of the ideals and principles of 
American form of government 
Certain Duties 

The laws of the several States clearly indi- 

cate that the American people and their 


respective legislators have been of the opinion 
that teachers and school officials have certain 
duties to perform with regard to education for 
citizenship, and among these duties are: The 
promotion of respect and knowledge concern- 
ing the flag. The 
digest shows the principal provisions of State 
laws on this subject. 


accompanying tabular 


7A 


of your hearts. 


glory in the making. 


W 
laws 
plave 
or fle 
Prac 
of th 
Ina 
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Our Glorious Ensign 





On whatsoever spot it is planted, there may freedom have a foothold, humanity 


a brave champion, and religion an altar. 


The Flag 5 


| swing before your eyes as a bright g 


the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes a Nation. 


and my stripes are your dreams and your labor. 


brilliant with courage, firm with faith, | 


For you are the maker 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


peaks— 


leam of color, a symbol of yourself, 
My stars 
They are bright with cheer. 
yecause you have made them so out 


s of the flag and it is well that you 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


I stand for the Constitution of the United States. 


I signify the Law of the Land. 


| believe in religious and racial tolerance. 


| wave exultantly over the schoolhouses of the Land, for Education is the 


Keystone of the Nation and the Schoolr 


{merican Flag.—Cou.. James A. Moss. 


ith possibly ‘a few exceptions, all State 
require the United States flag to be dis- 
‘d over or within every. school: building, 
wn from a staff on the school grounds 
tically all State laws require daily display 
e flag except during inclement weather. 
great majority of the States, local school 
required to use school 


is are expressly 


funds to purchase flags and flagstaffs for their 


respect ive 


that 


KNOW 


the States 


requl 
In pi 
tion 


quire 


salute 


11 
WV i 


schools. Furthermore, it appears 
the promotion of respect for the flag and 
ledge concerning ‘it is required in most of 
this 


1 the nature of flag day observances, 


Provisions for purpose are 


programs, or by special instruction. con- 


g the flag. For example, 15 States 


re flag day observance or flag exercises 


9 


iblie schools; 13 States require instruc- 


relating to the flag; 11 States either re- 
the 


publie schools; 


a salute to flag or provide for a 


exercise in and in 8 


States teachers are by oath required to pro- 


mote respect for the flag. 
State Laws 
While the laws of all the States of the Union 
either require or sanction publie education 


oom is my Citadel. I am the 


designed to promote respect for the flag and a 
devotion to the ideals and spirit of American 
democracy, the laws of no American 
require or sanction in publie schools the blind 
State 


sanction the teaching of those things which are 


worship of an emblem. In fact, laws 


regarded as essential to the liberties and en- 


lightenment of a free people. Apparently 
these laws are a manifestation of the spirit of 
the flag itself; they recall the words of Henry 
Ward Beecher, who said, ‘‘Wherever the flag 
comes, and men behold it, they see the 
svmbols of light It is the banner of Dawn; 
it means liberty.”’ 

Following is a digest of State laws concern- 


ing the flag in publie schools. 


(See next page) 


AVAILABLE 


4 Summary of State Laws Requiring the 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Schools was 
1939 


({ reprint of this article 


published in the January issue of 
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State | 


oe 


is available from the U. S. Office of Educa- © 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
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rhe flag program shall provide for a salute to the flag (salute by pupils not expressly required Ihe State board of educa- 
n has adopted the flag code endorsed by the Arterican Legion for use in outlining a course for teaching respect for the flag 
? Teachers red by oath to teach respect for the flag 

Che State board education is required to provide American flags for every public school. 

The law expr iuthorizes the use of the flag in public schools 

Instruction shall be giv n all public and private schools in the proper use and display of the flag, according to the flag 
ode, ‘‘and the 1 the flag 

It is the du f the State superintendent to prepare a salute to the flag for use at the opening of each school day, and such 

ther patriotic es as he may deem expedient. 

**It shall be the dut instructors to impress upon the youth by suitable references and observances the significance of 
the flag, to te t 1 the cost, the.object, and the principles of our Government, the great sacrifices of our forefathers, . and 
to teach them t e, honor, and respect the flag of our country ~ 

>It is the d red duty of county boards of education to prepare a program “providing for the salute to the flag, and such 
ther patriot ercises as they may deem expedient’’; all to the end that the love of liberty and democracy, signified in the devo- 
tion of all true and patriotic Americans to their flag and to their country, shall be instilled in the hearts and minds of the youth 
f America 

The Sta iperintendent shall require each week the teaching of subjects and the conducting of exercises tending and cal- 
ulated to encourage and inculcate a spirit of patriotism 

A program pr ding for a salute to the flag and such other patriotic exercises as may be deemed best adapted shall be carried 
ut by each tea n Lincoln’s. Birthday, Washington's Birthday, Flag Day, and upon such other special occasions as may be 
required | aw or rule the school board 

rh ne! education shall prepare a program ‘“‘providing for a salute to the flag, for instruction in its correct 
ise and displa nd such other patriotic exercises as may be deemed by him to be expedient oa 

Puy I t ind private schools shall as appropriate ceremonial, to be formulated by the State superintendent, 
“be taught t roper reverence and respect for the American flag.”’ 

Each set listrict shall provide and distribute to each pupil in the eighth grade in the public school one illustrated copy 

the National Flag Code, and it shall be the duty of each teacher to make use of the same as may from time to time seem 
ppropr 

‘The Stat nissioner of education shall prepare a program of patriotic exercises for the observance of Flag Day, and also 
i proxtam pr i ra uniform salute to the flag to be used daily during the school session 

Disp United States flag on special d iys is requested by. Governor's proc lamation 

ly ' ’ 1 ; 
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leacher Education 


Continued from page «09 


sand of colleges Today the 


public high scho 
history of their long participation in teacher 
education is closed, except in some church or 
other special-tvpe schools still maintaining 
some of the characteristics of the older-type 
academies 

feacher-training high schools had their 
greatest growth during the latter part of the 
100-vear period, when the high-school move- 
ment became widespread Primarily, they 
were established to serve the rural elementary 
schools In 1922-23, 1,743 teacher-training 
high schools and county normal schools were 


to be found in half the States of the Union 


Today less than a third of this number are in 
operatien, and they are to be found in only 
eight States. Their work has been super- 
seded for the most part by college-grade prep 
aration offered by the State normal schools 
and teachers colleges 

Che citv normal schools continued to grow 

umbers and importance during most of the 
nineteenth century The growth of large 
cities, which have usually. been in the fore- 
front of edveational advancement, and the fail 
ure for many vears of State institutions to 
provide the number of teachers and the kinds 
of preparation demanded by these cities, 
account for the growth of the municipal 
normal schools and teacher-training classes 
By 1880 these were to be found in most of the 
large cities in the country, and in many of the 
smaller.ones. Thev persisted without much 


change in numbers in the large cities until the 


courses of study of State normal schools were 
lengthened to 4 vears and the number of the 
graduates of the State institutions increased. 
In 1890 there were 58 citv normal schools 
reported, and in addition a number of city 
training classes. In 1920 there were 33 city 
normal schools and 1 city teachers college. 
Today there remain only 13 of these institu- 
tions; 7 city teachers colleges and 6 city normal 
schools hey have been superseded in 
considerable part by State teachers colleges, 
and in a few places by municipal and other 
colleges and universities that also prepare 
clementary teachers. 

Private normal schools flourished greatly 
during the first half of the 100-year period, 
while the State institutions were in their 
earlier stages of development. Toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, however, the 
number of private normal schools began to 
decline. In 1900, 134 private normal schools 
were reported; in 1920, 60 normal schools and 
6 teachers’ colleges; and in 1939, 31 normal 
A number 
of these institutions limit their instruction to 


schools and 17 teachers’ colleges 


special fields, such as kindergarten education. 
The largest which is wholly independent in 
organization is George Peabody College for 


Teachers. 


i 
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Teachers’ Institutes 


Teachers’ institutes grew rapid number 


after 1839. By the time of the War bet 


the States thev were to be f lin near i 
of the Northern and Western States 
have persisted in some form til the } 


time. However, as the amount of p1 
education of teachers increased, and as 
types of in-service education, including 
mer school. work, public-school supervis 
and the like were developed, the tea 
stitutes have waned in importa 

Normal departments of subcollegiate gra 
were established in a number of colleges ‘a 
universities following a beginning at Was! 
ington College, Pennsylvat a, il 1831 \ 
though these persisted in considerable number 
until early in the twentieth century, th 
were eventually superseded | 


departments of pedagogy or of educat 


In the normal departments, lementar 
teachers were given course similar to those 
given by the normal] schools Rarelv popula 
in regular academic circles because of the 


nature of their work, these teachers’ courses 
were eventually doomed to extinction on sul 
collegiate levels. 

The beginnings of the tremendous growt! 
during the past half century in the 
professionally ‘trained high-sehoo 
school administrators, and supervisors, led ti 
the next development in teacher educatior 
colleges. The first two of the regular colle 


were establishe: 


departments of pedagogy 
(1879) at the University of Michigan and at 
the University of Iowa. By 1890, at least 10 
} 
ierTil 


2 courses 
| 


under varied titles in psychology, philosop! 


of these. departments were of 


methods, history of education, school law and 
management, and related subjects. These ds 

partments are the progenitors of several hun- 
dred departments of education in colleges to- 
day, and of more than 100 schools or colleges 
Many of these have extended 
their work to graduate levels: and the uni- 


of education. 


versity graduate schools and divisions now 
prepare most of the werkers and leaders in pro- 
fessional education who extend their prep- 
aration beyond undergraduate work. 

In marked contrast to ft 


teacher-training high schools, 


academi s, 
subcollegiate 
normal departments of colleges, city normal 
schools, and private normal schools, the State 
normal] schools or their successors, the State 
teachers colleges, have grown in numbers and 
influence steadily and consistently throug 

out the entire century. With the possible e: 

ception of a few obscure schools primarily of 
subcollegiate standing that were termed Stat 
normal schools by virtue of small State sub- 
sidies, the author ‘is unable to find reeord of 
any legally established State normal school o1 
State teachers college that has ever bee! 
permamently 
changed their names to that of State colleges 


discontinued. some have 


or universities, and a few have changed lo- 
cation from one town to another, but their 
identity primarily as teacher-education insti- 
tutions remains the same Wars, economic 


76 


le} , and the competitior f other 
titut during the century have caused 
I I tha temporary set-backs to their 
steady progress Indeed, the State normal 
schools appear to tlirive on difficulties. The 
mrst one were established I the heels or the 
erie economic depression of. 1837. Dur v 
the ir.and the dark vears immediately ther 
after, between 1861 and 1871, the number « 
State rmal schools doubled From 1916 to 


1919, World War years for the most part, 30 

i schools became teachers colleges 
Fro 1930 to 1939, vears of the depression 
and its after effects, 31 normal schools became 


State teachers colleges: despite. financial re- 


trenchments and efforts in a number of States 
to abolish some institutions entirely. In all, 
the number of State teachers colleges has grown 


to 156 in 1939 Phe number of State normal 
hools not vet transformed to teachers colleges 
AS 1 lled TO 30. 


Courses of Study 


first course of study in the State normal 


schools was about 1 vear in length, and would 


be considered today as upper elementary o1 


lower se dary grade work Soon the course 
of study was lengthened to a year and a half, 
and then to 2 vears. By 1890, a number of 
normal schools had 4-year curricula, as well 
as 1-, 2-, and 3-year courses of study. In ad- 


lition, the number of curricula for specific 
fields such as kindergarten and high-school 


teac! g were steadily increasing in-the larger 


normal schools 

Until after 1865 the academic courses i1 
the normal schools were predominantly of 
secondary-school. character. Courses of col- 


legiate. grade were increasingly. introduced 
however, and by. 1890 several institutions 
were approaching 4-year. collegiate status. 
Nevertheless, at the dawn of the twentieth 
centul review Courses in elementary -school 
subjects and from 1.to 4 years of regular high- 
} 


school work were provided by a large numbet1 


of the normal schools An elementary-school 
graduate could still enter half or more of the 


High schools 


established in school systems 


normal schools as late as 1905. 
were peing 
everywhere, however; and during the early 
decades of the twentieth century work of high- 
school grade, except that offered for labora- 
tory school purposes, Was discontinued in 
practically all the State teachers colleges and 
normal schools 

The teachers college movement began in 
the 1890's The State normal schools at 
Albany, N. Y. and at Ypsilanti, Mich., were 
among the outstanding pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the State teachers. colleges. In 1889, 
there were 204 State, city, and private normal 
schools and no. teachers colleges; in 1939, half 
a century later, there are 67 normal schools and 


ISO teachers colleges. Movements accom- 


panving the growth of teachers colleges include 
the broadening and enrichment of professional, 
academic, and special-subject offering; the 
elimination of many short l-, 2-, and 3-vear 
recent 


eurri A and the introduction, ith 





vears, of graduate 
of. institutions | extraordinar\ develop- 
ment of these professional schools for teachers 
is reflected it i eigntroia ncerease in total 
ormal schools 


receipts of teac ers ( eges a 


since L9OO, 


The l-vyear « e of study first offered ir 
1839 has indeed been expanded [wo teach- 
ers colleges now ffer a range of 7 vears of 
professional! preparatiol from freshman ¢col- 
lege, to th rd ear graduate work; and there 


are many others that offer 5 vears of prepara- 


tion. Significant, too, is the fact that high- 
school graduation, rather tha an indéter- 
minate amount of elementar school work, 
is now required as a minimum for admissior 
to the institutions \s much as 2 vears of 
general college preparation is now required 


for admission to strictly profe ssional courses 


in teachers colleges; and the same requirement 


; tanec 


is made of prospective teachers in a large num- 


ber of the. colleges and versities. The 


admission of students on a selective basis, it 


which superior scholarship and personal fit- 
ness are required s also practiced in most 
of the teachers « eges and normal schools 


in the Northeast 


States, and in cities 
Two Predominant Types 


In what direct : of future growth and 
activity do the trends of a century point i 
teacher educatio1 It has been seen that two 
predominant tvpes of professional schools for 
teachers have evolved in a century of growth: 
The State teachers college, and the college or 
university school of educatior In all prob- 
ability, the davs of the short-curriculum nor- 
mal schools of all types public, private, 
collegiate, and subcollegiate—are numbered. 
Teachers colleges and schools of education 
no doubt will continue to assume their work 
Furthermore, if the period of preparation of 
teachers continues to lengthen, it seems prob- 
able that in the future many small institutions 
now offering professional courses will confine 
their work to instruction in regular academic 
or special subjects, leaving to the professional! 
schools of. selected institutions the task of 
offering: the strict professional. courses for 
teachers. Such has’ been the history of 


teacher education on elementary .. school 
levels, on high-school levels, and, more re- 
cently, on junior college and normal school 
levels. 

Of the four great tasks of teacher education 
during the century, namely, the replacement of 
successive generations of teachers, the educa- 
classrooms, 


the raising of levels of education attained by 


tion of additional teachers for ne 


teachers, and the che velopment of the philos- 
ophy, instructional techniques, and subject 
matter demanded, the first two 


of teachers in old positions and provision of 


replacement 


teachers for new ones 
sistent. The length of the professional life 


tend to grow less per- 
of teachers on the average has more than 
doubled during the cent iry. The continuous 
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lrends in CCC Education 
by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


I) 1 { rom an emergency 


ag established primarily to 
provide for the relief of unemploy- 
ss ment to an educational and work 


signed to aid in the conservation of 


the materia ma resources’ of the 
eountry, that is the story of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the past 6 vears. 
The evolution of the corps as one of the 
Nation’s major educational agencies has been 
marked by eries of changes—changes in the 
basic law, changes 1! the objectives and under- 
lying philosophy of the organization, changes 

the administrative regulations of. the sev- 
eral cooperating agencies, changes in the or- 
sanized edueational activities, changes in the 
relationship of the CCC to the schools and 
other Ccommunbity agencies. 


Changes in Basic Law 


The first act of Congress creating the CCC 
March 1933, provided “‘for employing 


citizens of the United States who are unem- 
ployed, in the construction, maintenance, and 
carrying O1 works of a public nature in 
connection with the forestation of lands 

he preventior of forest fires, floods, and soil 
erosiol ; for the “purpose of relieving the 
acute condit of widespread distress and un- 
employment . and to provide for the 
restoration of the country’s depleted natural 


resources 
In June 1937, Congress extended the corps 


9 


for 56 Vears and cl 


anged. materially the pur- 


pose of thi rganization. This act provided 
in part, “There is hereby established the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for the pur- 
pose of providing employment, as well as 
vocational training, for vouthful citizens of 


the United States. who are unemployed and 


in need of employment. Provided, that 
at least 10 urs each week may be cevoted 
to general edueational and vocational train- 
ing. ... Provided further, that in the discre- 
tion of the director continuous service by the 
enrosiee during his period of enrollment. shall 
not be required in any case where the enrollee 
attends an educational institution of bis 
choice during hisleave of absence. ... Pro- 


vided further, that the director shall be au- 
thorized to issue certificates of proficiency and 
merit to enrollees under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may provide.’’ 

The third legislative act. affecting. the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, passed by Con- 
gress, and effective July 1, 1939, provided for 
he inclusion of the CCC. in the Federal 
Security Agency. In explaining his reasons 


tT 


for recommending this transfer, the President 
stated that the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Was being placed in the Federal Security 


Agency beca the chief purpose of the corps 
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is to} mote the welfare and provide training 


Changes in Objectives and Philosophy 


Phes« egislative changes have been made 
as a consequence of our changing concept of 
the basic objeccives and underlying philosophy 
of ihe organization The people of the United 
States have come to realize that the young 
men who enrolled in the CCC needed more 
than temporary employment. . They needed 
educational opporiunities and training which 
would permit: them to aequire skills which 
were necessary if they were to secure perma- 


nent employment. 





Learning how to gage direction of 


falling tree. 


Those responsible for. the administration 
of the corps have in turn come to realize thal 
the whole of camp life can be made to contrib- 
ute to the development of the young men 
who enroll. W. Frank Persors, now Special 
Assistant to the Director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, expressed this idea in an 
article appearing in the Phi Delta Kappan 
of May 1937 Mr. Persons said in part: 
“Tt seems evident that the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has a real opportunity in broaden- 
ing the concept and meaning of education. 
To sei edueation apart from the whole of camp 
life as something which occurs at a particular 
time and place, and only at that time and 
place, would be to lose this opportunity. 
Periods of work and reecreacion and even casual 
relationships can become important means 
of aequiring adaptability and understanding, 
and may be used for the increase of knowledge 
and skills. In this sense the entire camp day 
can be a broad educational experience. The 
extent to which it will continue to become so 
depends to a great degree, of course, on the 
vision and energy of the supervisory person- 
nel, from the highest administrative officials 
to all camp personnel in any - leadership 
capacity 


\ program conceived on these principles 
cannot be the sole responsibility of any single 
lepartment or agency. It must be a well 
thought-out, carefully coordinated plan of 
cam te, participated in by all departments 
and agencies equipped to contribute to the 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
CCC experience must not become a series of 
disconnected steps whereby the Department of 
Labor selects men, turns them over to the 
Army for enroliment and camp administration, 
the Army.turning them over to the technical 
services for employment, the technical services 
turning them back after the men have worked 
for 8 hours, and so on. Each of the cooperating 
agencies and each member of its supervisory 
staff must think in terms, not alone of its 
own part of the program, but of the whole 
enterprise By so doing, the leadership 
personnel can integraie the camp experience 
of each enrollee in such a manner that it will 


be of maximum benefit to him 


Changes in Administrative Regulations 


The CCC is gradually catching up with 
those ideas proposed by Mr. Persons in 1937. 
The work of the advisory committee on 
education is an example of this cooperative 
action. The work of the camp committees on 
education is another. The changes in regu- 
lations issued to the selecting agents, the 
(\rmy, using service and educational officials 
is another example. Conferences at which 
the directing heads of the several agencies 
meet to-discuss their common problems are 
outstanding instances of a growing desire for a 
greater unity of purpose, philosophy, and 
action. 


Changes in Organized Educational Activities 


There have also been a number of significant 
changes in the organized educational activi- 
ties. In the first place, the idea expressed 
by Mr. Persons that the entire life of the 
enrollee in camp can become an educational 
experience is being put into practice by the 
establishment of a guidance program. A 
bulletin describing the best guidance practices 
carried on in the camps was recently issued 
to the field. The program operates through 
the camp committees on education, with the 
camp advisers acting as coordinators and a 
selected group of the superv sory personnel 
acting as sponsors or counselors of the en- 
rollees.. It begins with the selection of a new 
man, follows him through all the activities of 
camp life, and finally attempts to readjust 
him to his home community after this dis- 
charge. 


Concluded on page 79) 
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Statistics 


Public Secondary School Organizations 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 





have taken place in publie educatir 

in the last 25 vears has beer t] 

field of secondary edueatior The 
publie secondary schools, including the junio 


high schools, enrolled, in 1922, approximat: 
S,140,000 pupils. This included, in the last 4 
years, only about 30 percent 


from 14 to 17 vears of age, inclusive Ir 
1938 more than 7,750,300 pupils were enrolled 
in public secondary ‘schools, including, 

grades 9 to 12, 60 percent of the children of 


high-school age. 

Accompanying this change in the number 
and percent of pupils enrolled, there has bee: 
a significant change in the form of organiza- 
tion of the secondary school, which is show! 


figures 1 and 2. 
Proportion of Schools 


In 1922 approximately 90 percent of all 
publie high schools were of the regular 4-year 
type, following a 7-year or 8-year elementary 
These regular high schools 


school (fig. ae 
enrolled over three-fourths (77 percent) of 


2). Gradu 


‘ 


all publie high-school pupils 
ally the proportion of the number of 4-vear 
regular high schools has decreased from niné 


tenths to seven-eighths, enrolling less than halt 


(45.9 percent) of the public high-school pupils 
in 1988. 


Separately Organized 


The proportion of pupils enrolled in sep 
arately organized junior high schools reached 
its peak in 1930 and seems to have decreased 
slightly since... This might be expected, as the 
separately organized junior high school is most 
commonly found in urban situations, wher 
there is enough population to make a schoo 
of reasonable size with only three grades. It 
is in cities, however, that decreases in cl 
population have been greatest, due to decreas 
ing birth rates. Another factor that tends t 
decrease the proportion of pupils in the junior 
high-school grades is the increased power of 
the secondary school to hold more and mort 
pupils through senior high school to graduatio 

Exeept for this factor,. the proportion of 
pupils in separately organized senior hig! 
schools would probably also have decreased 
Other things being constant, the proportio: 
of pupils in separately organized senior hig! 
schools would decrease as the proportion 
} 


1ools aa) 


separately organized junior high ‘se 


which they are attached decreases.. Due ¢ 
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High Schools 


Year Reorganized| Regular 


MY | Be. 


Lise 88.9 





Percent 
40 


Figure 1.—Percentage of number of public high schools of regular and 


reorganized types, 1922-38. 


better holding power, however, figure 2 shows 
a steady increase in pupils, from 2.6 percent 
in 1922 to 12.5 percent in 1938, in the separate 


senior ! gl school. 


Junior-Senior or Undivided High School 


The type of secondary school that has 
grown most rapidly, especially in recent vears, 
is the combined junior-senior or undivided 
5-year or 6-year school.. Although almost 
one-fourth (23.4 percent) of all publie second- 
ary school pupils are enrolled in this type of 
school, the systems having separately organ- 
ized junior and separately organized senior 
schools enroll 30.7 percent of all public 
secondary ‘pupils... The fact that’ more than 
one-half the pupils in reorganized secondary 
school systems are in those having separate 
junior and senior schools, is probably due, as 
pointe d out prey iously, to the location of these 
schools in large centers of..population. In 
number, there were only 3,331 separate junior 
and senior schools in 1938, but they enrolled 
2,380,802 pupils in contrast to the 1,812,063 
enrolled in’ 6,203 combined junior-senior o1 


5-- or 6-vear undivided schools. 
Regular High Schools 


The regular i-vear high ‘schools’ in the 
fystems organized on the 7-4 or 8-4 bases 


continue to decrease both in proportion of 


This is to 


be expected as consolidation of school districts 


schools and proportion of pupils. 
continues. and small high schools are 
eliminated. 

It will be interesting to watch in the future 
the effect which the decreasing child popula- 
tion and the increasing size of the school! 
administrative unit will have on the organiza-| 
tion of secondary education. The number of} 
children to be educated in any one administra- 
tive unit has a real effect on both the organi- 
zation of the system and the content of the 
program. 

In one city, due to fewer elementary pupils} 
and more high-school pupils, it has been neces- 
sary, in order to use the buildings efficiently, 
to abandon the 6-3-3 or 6-6 system and reor- 


ganize on a 7-5 system See next page. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


extends the Season’s greetings to| 


its readers everywhere. 


May Christmas bring its share of 
joy to the world! 

} 
May the New Year hold increased 
opportunities for service, for hap- 


piness and for peace. 


December 1939 
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Figure 2.—Percentage of all public high-school pupils enrolled in regular and reorganized school systems, 1922-38. 


Trends in CCC Education 


( nceluded J om page «i 
The second significant change in the organ- 
ized educational program is the fact that a 


greater proportion of the enrollees are par- 


ticipating in the program and are devoting 


more time to these activities. During the 
fiscal vear 1937, 87.7 percent of the men 
attended educational activities regularly as 


More- 


over, the average enrollee spent 3.6 hours per 


compared with 91.3 percent in 1939. 


week in these activities in 1937 as compared 
with 4 hours in 1939 
\ third significant development is the fact 


that participation in the academic and voca- 


tional courses neluding job training) in- 
creased appreciably while participation in the 
informal and miscellaneous subjects declined. 
Attendances n the professional courses de- 
creased slightly The following table shows 


this in deta 





Data for average 


month 
Fisea] Fiscal 
year year 
1937 1939 
Average en: I t strenett 315,899 | 273, 572 
Percer e@ ¢ ‘ regular ittendijng Percent | Percent 
1 Acade! ( irses 34 a7 
Vocationa irses 42 47 
Job training activities 50 65 
d. Informal activities 22 16 
€. Miscellaneot courses (includes 
first aid ety, health, and life- 
67 ) 
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The fourth significant fact was discovered 
through a study of the CCC curriculum made 
in February 1939. This study revealed that 
while there were 354 differently named aca- 
demic subjects offered in the camps, 60 percent 
of the men were enrolled in 9 elementary sub- 
jects. Likewise, in the vocational field, while 
249 differently named vocational courses were 
carried on,.71 percent of the men were en- 
rolled in 21 subjects. Instructional materials 


relating. to these -subjects are now being 


prepared. 


Changes in Relationship to Schools 
and Colleges 


The CCC has assumed a place among the 
major educational agencies of the country. 
Already it. has had some influence upon more 
than 3,000,000 men who have passed through 
the camps. Schools and colleges have ac- 
cepted the CCC and have aided the enrollees 
in a number of ways. . State departments of 
education have been interested in accrediting 
conducted in the 


classes 


the educational 


camps and in_ providing correspondence 


courses to enrollees. The vocational division 
of the State departments of education have 
extended to the camp teacher-training pro- 
Hundreds of 


high schools and vocational schools through- 


grams and teaching services. 


out the country have made their facilities 


available to enrollees. Likewise the colleges 


have eooperated by providing scholarships 


to worthy enrollees or correspondence and 


extension courses for a nominal charge. The 
following table indicates some of the aid 
which the CCC is receiving from schools and 


colleges: 





Fiscal F iseal 
vear year 
1037 aay 


Average enrollment strength $15,800 | 273, 572 


Percentage evrollees attending nearby 
schools 1.6 24 

Percentage eurollees taking correspond 
ence courses 6.4 6.5 

Number of enrollees awarded 

a. Elementary-school diplomas 5, 321 5, 146 
b. High-school diplomas 1,453 1. (48 
College diplomas or degrees 0] Wn 

1) Number institutions granting scholar 
ships to CCC (July 1-Oct. 15, 1938) (') 180 
b Total number of scholarships (') 7H3 





Information not available. 
Summary 


This brief outline of the present trends of the 
program indicates that the CCC is one of the 
country’s important educational organizations. 
It has developed rapidly and its evolution is 
by no means complete. The task is now to 
plan and guide the further evolution of the 
is a remarkable fact that 
the United States is one of the few countries, 


organization. It 


perhaps the only country in the world*today* 
in which a group of Army officers, conserva- 
workers, and 
educators can meet around a conference table 
to plan for the conservation of our Nation's 


tion officials, social - service 


material and human resources. 
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The Affirmative 


by H. A. OVERSTREET 


Formerly Head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, College of the 


City of New York 


kk & To this question, my first 


is a surprised ‘Why not?’ 





full of controversies 
} 


“1 Ippost (] 


The schools are 
How far short of it would 


for life. 
if they presented life as a beautiful harmony 
What a shock our delicately 
students 


of agreements? 
wrapped-in-cotton-batting 


have when they were catapulted into a world 


bitter with disagreement 


If it is said that young people are 
ture enough to engage in controversy, 


simple answer is that, mature or not, 


! Due to unavoidable circumstances, discu , 
ject announced in the November ue 


been postponed until another mont! 


H. A. Overstreet. 





inevitably 





Is anyone so far removed from adolescent life 
as-to believe that young people restrict their 
The bull ses- 


Go into 


talk to adolescent trivialities? 
sion is not only a college institution. 
a schoolyard at. lunch time, or follow two 
youngsters on their way home, or listen to 
them while they spoon up their banana splits, 
and you will hear not only talk of football 
and dances, but noisy talk about the things 
their elders discuss. Little pitchers have long 
ears. It would be surprising if the growing 
adolescent did not turn over the puzzlements 
of the adult world in his wondering mind. 
Adolescents talk, and are eager to talk, 
about controversial matters. .What, then, is 
the obligation of the schools? Just to let 
them talk—uncritically, unpreparedly, holler- 
ingly? Or is:it their obligation to take in 
hand this inevitable impulse and civilize it? 
For it-is notoriously uncivilized among us. 
Here is a poet’s report of a not untypical 


discussio1 


Get this 

Aw, hooey! 
You’re dumb! 

You’re screwy! 
Now look 

That’s rot! 
Oh, yeah? 

So what? 
You’re telling me? 

You said it, lug! 
You’re cockeyed, see? 

And you’re a mug! ? 

I find that most college students do not 
know how to discuss controversial issues. 
Where two or three are gathered together, 
bedlam is as likely-as not to be in their midst. 
This, I think, is deplorable. Why should 
they not from their earliest years have been 
trained in the art of digging out the facts be- 
fore they talk, giving a hospitable ear to 
opposing views, keeping their voices low and 
tempers calm? This is as truly a necessary 
art as that of learning to eat with a fork or to 
add figures to a proper sum. 

If all sincere. people inevitably believed the 


same thing, the art of controversy would be of 


Burton B 


ley, Saturday Evening Post July 29; 1939. 


SCHOOL LIFE’S FORU! 
THIS MONTH’S SUBJECT 


Should Controversial 
Subjects Be Discussed 


in Schools? 


small moment. Unfortunately, they do not. 
Life is not merely a conflict between good and 
bad. It is, in large measure, a conflict of sin- 
cerities. People who believe in balancing the 
budget are not devils incarnate. Even though 
Republicans, they are honest in their fears 
Nor are they who wish to permit an unbalanced 
budget devils of another stripe. They, too, 
are honest. folk, with other fears. 

Life is so vast an undertaking it is little 
wonder that most of us see it only in part 
Controversy arises out of our. part-seeing. 
The civilized business of man is to reduce the 
hazards of part-seeing by the sensible art of 
putting heads informedly, calmly, and hospi- 
tably together. 

The achievement of this should be. part of 
the education of everyone from childhood up. 
Schools should rejoice that so essential a task 
is given them. We teachers sometimes feel 
pretty futile in this ineredibly stupid and 
ruthless world. 
for us—to take our young charges and prevent 
them from growing up into blatant partisans 
or fanatical propagandists. Here is our 
chance to start them on the way to being 
cultivated, generous-minded men and women. 

Or is controversy to be banned because the 
Afraid of what? Of 


schools are afraid? 








| 


' 
} 


| 


Well, here is an honest job | 


what people who do not know how to engage ; 


in generous discussion will do to them? Itisa 
sorry pass if the schools, whose task it is to 
enlighten, must yield to pressure from the 
unenlightened. 

America was born in the heat and honesty 
of discussion. Town meetings were. occasions 
when sincere men let their sincerities confront 
one another. 


of American life. -It would seem strange to’ 


announce to the schools, dearest’ of all our 
American achievements: ‘‘That which is most 
truly. American must. have no_ place within 
your walls.” 

No; I believe that the American teachers’ 
job, among other important things, is to make 
young people skilled in the art of honest and 


informed discussion of controversial issues. : 


This is at least one of the things we can do to 
keep democracy from going on the rocks, 
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Discussion is the basie pattern 
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Controversial Issi 


1es In Edueation 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields are being presented in ScHoo. Lire, during the school 


vear. as SCHOOL Lire’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, ScHoon Lari 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


seeks only - 


through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative 


by C. HAROLD CAULFIELD 


President, San Francisco Board of Education 


xk*k* The effort to have controversial 


subjects discussed in schools arises 





from a desire to have our schools, 
practically single-handed, remake 
eur social, economic, and industrial order. 

There can be no objection to a discussion of 
controversial subjects in eollege. The minds 
f college students are sufficiently mature, 
and college students should have had enough 
academic background to permit a rational, 
sound discussion.. As to.discussion in high- 
school classes, there is a difference of opinion. 
The extremists in favor of controversial dis- 
cussion would even interrupt the instruction 
jn the elementary classes with a consideration 
if the proble ms and perplexities now besetting 
the elders 

The schools ecannot, single-handed and 
alone, remake society The schools cannot 
teach all there is to know. Jefore we befuddle 
childish intellects with the difficulties that 
confound us in our mature years, might it 
not be well to devote all the time possible to 
arming cbildren with the weapons they will 
ise and need in their adult years? 

The distinguished proponent of this practice 
agrees that preparation for controversy is 
essential and then makes the broad, -unrea- 
soned jump to a-demand for actual contro- 
versy in the classroom. 


We do not teach algebra or calculus before 


arithmetic. We do not ask engineering 
students to build a bridge across the Golden 
Gate We do not. ask medical students to 


perform capital operations in their first year 
in medical school. Shall we force our infants 
into the maelstrom of controversial life before 
teaching them the bare essentials? Life is 
complex and controversial but that is no rea- 
son whiy the years of instruction should be 
equally so. A sound, intelligent discussion of 


economic, political or social problems requires 
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some background of knowledge of the subject 
matter involved After all, we live and move 
by principle; and unless we ¢an. resolve any 
discussion down to the principles, we shall not 
get very far toward a reasonable solution of 
any difficulty. Training children in the use of 
weapons of combat is quite different from 
engaging in aetual combat. 

Our teachers have plenty to do to inculcate 
in the children’s minds during the . tender 
formative years a knowledge of the proper use 
of speech, the rudiments of history and the 
beginnings of science. If we expect rational 
solutions by adults charged with the re- 
sponsibility of meeting and solving problems, 
let us give them a sound, firm, well balanced 
start. Catch phrases such as ‘‘we learn to 
live by living” are catchy and nothing else. 

This move for the discussion of: contro- 
versial subjects in the classroom does not come 
from the classroom. teacher, already beset 
with. the problem of adequately. teaching 
subjects presently assigned. In all candor I 
must admit my experience comes from con- 
tact with teachers in but one locality, and 
many others engaged in the same discussion 
should make the same admission;-nevertheless, 
the teachers I have contacted are most 
scrupulous. in avoiding a controversy .in 
the classroom concerning the problems that 
today threaten to disrupt society. 

After all, we are talking about public schools, 
supported by tax funds contributed by all our 
citizens. Statutes prevent us from bringing 
within the classroom any discussion of one 
most controversial matter, religion. Why? 
Because of the divergence of opinion and con- 
viction of those supporting the public schools. 

Debates of students of 
junior-high and high-school 
age are one thing, but a con- 
troversial discussion within 
the curriculum, in the class- 
room led by the. teacher is 
quite another. To maintain 
the respect of, and ability 
to lead their youthful 
charges, the teacher 
must maintain this 





C. Harold Caulfield. 


confidence of the children. Once a_ teacher 
runs afoul of a conviction or belief, be it of 
religion, polities, sociology, or economy, held 
by a pupil and born of the pupil’s home sur- 
roundings and parental influence, the value of 
that teacher has been impaired 

The world moves. The controversial sub- 
jects of our school years bear but slight, if 
anv, resemblance to those of today. There- 
fore a discussion by children in the classroom 
of today’s subjects will have but little value 
in the solution of the problems to face them in 
their years of maturity. 

Nor does the demand for this extension of 
elementary curriculum come from the parents. 
They are the first to object to any direct or 
indirect indoctrination by teachers in. the 
classroom. 

The dividing line between discussion and 
advocacy by a teacher or anyone else is finely 
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drawn, and is easily crossed. The American 
system abhors propaganda and indoctrination 
of school children by publicly paid sehool 
teachers which would result from this prac- 
tice. Let us keep as far distant as possible 
from a possibility of such an occurrence. . Let 
us keep the schools for instruction and learn- 


* 
Mr. Overstreet’s Rebuttal 


To maintain that controversial subjects 
should be discussed in the schools is not to 
maintain that all controversial subjects should 
be discussed. Obviously there are matters 
like religion 


Also, there are controversial subjects 


that have no place in school dis 
cussion. 
that are beyond the mental grasp of school 
children. But to say that therefore no contro- 
versial subjects should be discussed is to be 
guilty of a non sequitur. It is to fail to note 
that there are controversial subjects well with 
in the grasp of high-school students that are 
not educationally taboo. Even now students 
debate such subjects. If they debate them, 
why cannot they discuss. them? 

To say that the classroom should serve 
merely for the inculeation of knowledge is, 
it seems to me, to make a fetish of factuality. 
Life is not all facts. It is in large 
To educate young people adequately 


measure 
opinion. 
means to make them able (1) to distinguish 
opinion from fact, and (2) to handle differing 
opinions with tolerance, courtesy, and a wish 
for the truth. 


from being a sufficient 


Knowledge of facts alone is far 
‘preparation for con 
troversy.”” There is needed a training in 
attitudes: Of willingness to listen, to keep 
the temper controlled, to admit error, and to 
wish for truth more than victory. These 
attitudes should be: cultivated early so that 
they may. become the basis of life habits. 

Of course, “‘the world moves.’ To say, 
however, that this makes discussion superfluous 
is to miss the point. For the object of dis- 
cussion is not, primarily, to have children find 
unchanging answers, but to have them learn 
how to seek for answers in a civilized way 

It seems peculiarly gratuitous to assert that 
we who advocate discussion do so from a desire 
“to have our schools, practically single-handed, 
remake our social, economic, and industrial 
order.” I have never heard such arrant 
nonsense expressed by any teacher. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that less 
than 5 percent of our students ever go to col- 
lege. Where shall the 95 percent ever get the 
chance to learn the necessary art of discussion? 
On the street? In the newspapers? 


NEXT MONTH’S 


ing and free from the turmoil of all that tends 
to disrupt and divide. There are too many 
things upon which teachers-‘and children may 
agree for their mutual benefit and edification 
without seeking for those matters that impede 
the even progress of education and the mutual 


regard of teacher and pupil. 
* 
Mr. Caulfield’s Rebuttal 


The title of the present discussion is, Should 


Controv Subjects Be Discussed. in 


ersial 
Schools? I note no limitation of controversial 
subjects in the title; nor was. any limitation 
made in the opening argument.. Now by way 
of rebuttal a concession is made that all con- 
troversial subjects are not proper subjects for 
classroom controversy.. That very concession 
is an admission of the principle of the negative. 

If the idea of controversial discussion is 
good, tke more vital: the controversy, the 
better should be the results attained. Sut it 
s conceded that some topics are too. live for 
classroom discussion. 

Why should some controversies be elimi- 


nated? Jecause of the danger of school 


teachers, especially those paid by public 


funds, becoming partisan. Because .of the 
danger of running afoul. of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon a discussion of those matters 
admittedly beyond the mental grasp of school 
children, or “educationally taboo.” . This was 
pointed out in my. first paper. Now it is con- 
ceded. .As a matter of fact, the real live issues 
of the day are as fraught with danger if thrown 
into the classroom as is a discussion of religion. 

Again, whois to decide what subjects are 
proper for such discussion? 

All the desirable and essential qualifications 
mentioned by the affirmative may be secured 
by. direct instruction and without the dangers 
method advo- 


admittedly surrounding the 


cated by the affirmative. We concede a desire 
to inculeate the attitudes 


surely the method offered is not the only 


mentioned but 


instrumentality for such instruction. 

Is the end of this type of classroom activity 
the training of the mind and the amassing of 
knowledge, or is it to learn the art of discus- 
sion? The latter should follow from the first. 

The abilitv to indulge in controversy is but 
an incidental end of schooling; it certainly 
should not be made unduly important. _The 
years of schooling are too-short for too many 
of our future citizens. Let us make the most 
of thase fleeting days and provide a firm foun- 
dation upon which to stand against the whirl- 
pools of later controversy. 


FORUM SUBJECT 


Shall Departments of Education Furnish Treatment of Defects 
Found in Medical and Dental Examination of Children? 


Affirmative: Harry B. Burns, M.D. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Negative: Charles C. Wilson, M. D. 


Director, Department of Hygiene, Public Schools, 


Director, Physical and Health Education, 


Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 








Teacher Edueation 


led Jrom page 76 ' 


i¢ ‘onel i 


replacement of teachers, while still the major | 
task of the institutions is becoming less difficult, 
although it now takes longer to prepare teachers 
than in the past. The task of educating ad- 
ditional teachers to care for increased numbers 
of pupils is growing much lighter, for the num. 
ber of elementary school pupils is decreasing, 
The third major task, that of raising the 
amount of preparation of teachers to higher 
Only half a 
tentative 


levels, has not become easier 


dozen States have reached the 
minimum goal of 4 vears of college prepara- 
tion for beginning elementary teachers; and 
less than this number of States require 5 years 
of work for beginning high-school teachers, 
In all probability, the preparation of teachers 
will not stop at 4 or 5 years of college prepara- 
tion. The fourth and most constructive of 
the tasks of teacher education, that is’ the 
development of new subject matter, improved 
techniques of instruction, and new areas of 
service cannot be expected to cease until 


civilization itself becomes statie or declines. 


Many specific problems and tasks, both new 
and old, therefore remain for the future in 
teacher education Among these are: More 
definition of 
better selection and organization of subject 


exact teaching competency; 
matter; higher standards of student selection; 
provision of increasingly competent staffs and 
through them, the improvement of instruction; 
allocation and restriction of instruetion in 
specialized fields to the 
fitted to offer it; and provision of better ma- 


institutions best 
terial facilities. Many of these problems can 
be solved only as the elementary and second- 
ary schools from which prospective teachers 
come and to which they return are improved, | 
through such means as the more equitable ) 
distribution of school monies; more efficient | 
organization of public education; provision of 
better salaries and working conditions for 
teachers; and the raising of certification and | 
employment requirements 
The history of teacher education, like the 
history of education and of the country as a 
whele, has seen much of the energy of its in- 
stitutions absorbed in meeting the needs occa- 


sioned by sheer material growth. In recent: } 


vears, quality rather than quantity of service 
of these institutions has become the primary 
concern. High in place among the construc- 
tive tasks of teacher education in the future, 
is the further development and improvement 
of the professional schools for teachers that 
have evolved through a century of experi- 


mentation and growth. 
Soon Available 


The Index to ScHoot Lire, Volume XXIV, 
October 1938—July 1939, will be available 
within a few weeks. Requests for copies 
LirE,. United 
Washington, 


should be sent to: ScHooL 
States 


D: C, 


Office of Education, 


December 1939 
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Higher Education of Negroes Survey 


of 340,000 with 


a 2-vear study of 


appropriat 
which to make 
Negroes was 


Seventy-fifth 


her education of 


authorized bv. the 





n thousand dollars has been 
first vear and $25,000 
The United 


Congress. 


appropriated ror the 
authorized for the second vear. 


States Office of. Education will conduct 
the study [t is being assisted in formulating 


purposes, plans, and procedures by an ad- 
visorv committee composed of leaders in the 
field of education and the social sciences. 
The Fifth Study 


This is the fifth study which the Office of 
Education has made of some phase of higher 
education of Negroes during the past 25 vears 
The other four studies are: (1) Negro Educa- 
tion: A study of private and higher schools for 
colored people In the United States, conducted 
in 1914-15 Phelps-Stokes 
Fund): (2 Negro. Colleges and 


Universities, conducted in 1927-28; (3) Survey 


financed by the 


Survey of 


of Negro Land-grant Colleges, conducted in 
1929-30 as a part of the National Survey of 
Survey of the 


Teachers, conducted in 


Land-grant Colleges; and (4 
Education of Negro 
1932-33 asa part of the National Survey of the 
Edueation of Teachers. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes in the fall of 1937 adopted 
a resolution United States 
Office of Education to make a study in order 


requesting the 


“to determine the areas of educational concen- 


tration or specialization upon which the 


various colleges should embark.’ Following 
receipt of this request the Office of Education 
called a conference of leaders interested in the 
higher education of Negroes representing the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, and the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-grant Colleges, as well as other 
leaders in the field of 
their 


especially selected 


Negro 
affiliation with either group. 


education without regard to 

The conference 
group expanded the purpose set forth in the 
original resolution to include (1) a study of the 
higher education needs of Negroes in the 
various communities and (2) the educational 
offerings of Negro colleges and universities 


with a view to determining the adequacy of 


the programs of these institutions to meet the 
needs previously determined, by (1) above. 
The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was requested to assume responsibility 
for making the study and for finding the neces- 
After considera- 
tion of the problems involved, of the urgency 
of their solution, and of the national interest 
and responsibility in the matter, the task 


sary funds for the purpose. 


was undertaken. 
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lis Need 


In 1916 th 
schools for colored people reported only 33 


study of private and higher 


institutions for Negroes offering any college or 
professional subjects, and only 1,643 and 994 
students studying, respectively, college and 
professional subjects. - Today there are about 
125 collegiate and professional institutions for 
Negroes, with an estimated enrollment of 
35,000 to 36,000. 


ago that there were 500 Negroes enrolled in 


It was estimated 25 years 


white colleges and universities, doing both 
undergraduate and graduate work; today the 
number doing graduate work alone is estimated 
to be 665. This increase in institutions and 
in students naturally creates problems, man} 
of which cannot be met by single institutions, 
effort 
different institutions and with outside agencies. 


but require cooperative among the 

The changes taking place in the financial 
support of Negro colleges is another factor 
While 


public support of public colleges for Negroes 


which has created many problems. 
has increased. tremendously, most of them are 
still inadequately financed to render the service 
being demanded by increasing numbers of 
The privately controlled institu- 
with 


students 
gradually decreasing 


philanthropists and 


tions are faced 


support from private 
foundations. 

Institutions for Negroes, like those for other 
groups, are being called upon to provide a 
better education, with relatively less funds, 
for an increasing constituency. How best to 
do this and avoid unneceSsary duplication of 
effort is the problem before the colleges in the 
solution of which the survey proposes to 
assist. 

Within the past year, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered a decision requiring 
the State of Missouri to admit qualified Ne- 
groes to the law school of the State university 
or to provide within the State a law school of 
equivalent standing for Negroes. The impli- 
cations of this decision are far reaching, and 
will serve to emphasize the need and impor- 


tance of the survey now undertaken. 


Its Purpose 


The advisory committee recognized the 
importance of having the survey deal with 
the qualitative aspects of education as. well 
as with the presentation of factual informa- 


tion concerning the status quo, and agreed that 


the general objectives should be ‘‘to assemble. 


and interpret such social, economic, and edu- 
cational data as to indicate needed programs 
of higher education; and to indicate the nature 
of the educational services now rendered to 
those needs.” The 


meet desirability was 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


recognized also of formulating a social and 
alithropological statement regarding the posi- 
tion of the Negro. in the American culture 
based on a factual explanation of the develop- 
ment of his present situation, and a statement 
of the political and social philosophy. which 
should be assumed as a starting point for the 
survey. 

It is tentatively planned to gather two types 
of social and economic data: (1) Basic data 
collected by counties for the entire South, 
including such things as population, wealth 
and income, predominant occupations, home 
ownership and tenancy, and cultural interests 
and facilities; and (2) more specific data for 
selected counties, including such items as 
migration, occupational opportunities, library 
services, economic status of high-school gradu- 
ates, professional services, and professional 
education, 

The educational data which it is tentatively 
planned to assemble relate to (1) potential 
college students, including distribution by 
ages, by grades, and by high-school graduates; 
and (2) present status of higher education of 
Negroes, including such items as the curricula, 
course registrations, finances, characteristics of 
student bodies, occupations of graduates, 
faculties, school plants, and student aid. 

Studies of the following topics are being 
considered insofar as time and funds permit: 
(1) Coordination and cooperation within and 
among institutions; (2) cost of maintaining a 
satisfactory college and university; (3) Negroes 
in northern institutions; and (4) vocational 
education. 


fts Organization and Conduct 


Commissioner Studebaker has appointed 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the Higher Education 
Division, and Ambrose Caliver, Senior Special- 
ist in the Edueation of Negroes, as director 
and associate director, respectively, of the 
Under the general 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, they will carry on the survey 
assignment in addition to their regular duties. 
T. Edward Davis who has been appointed as 


study. supervision of 


junior specialist, will be responsible for special 
studies and will assist ip the office manage- 
It is contemplated that two additional 
specialists will be appointed, one in social and 


ment. 


anthropological research, and one in educa- 
In addition other part-time 
specialists will be employed for brief periods 


tional research. 


for special assignments. 

Very little original research is planned. The 
major tasks will involve the assembling and 
interpretation of available information and 
its use as a basis for determining the needs for 


(Concluded on page 86) 














New Books and Pamphlets 


Labor Camps 

Youth in .European Labor Camps, 
Kenneth Holland. A report to the Ame 
can Youth Commission. Washington, D. C 


American .Council on Edueation,. 1939. 303 
p. illus. $2.50. 

Issued to meet the. need for a preher 
this field of the various foreigr tel 


Elementary Education 
Uses for Waste Materials, compiled 


na Suppries 


the Committee on Equipment 
of the Association for Childhood Educatior 
Washington, D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education, 1939. 12 p. 20 cents. 

Suggests uses for waste materia hich } edu t 
value and provide opportunities for 


Picture Script Series, edited by staff mem 
bers of Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, published by E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


A series of inexpensive books, presenting infern 


10 cents, eae! 


material and simple stories, attractive! llustra te 
printed. For use in the primary grade Title nelude 
The Coast Guard; Trains of Long Ago; How to Make 
Antonio and Maria, Who Lived Venice 


Rural Sociology 

Seven Lean Years, by T. J. Woofter, Jr 
and Ellen Winston. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. | 187 p 
illus. $1.50. 


A study of rural America, 1931-37 rhe primary object 
of the book is to give consideration to rural problez n the 
terms of human elements as well n terms of producti 
prices, and markets. Discusses the shift of popu 


youth on the road, unequal opportuniti n edu 
library service, and hea!th service eeded reconstruct 
ete. 


Vocational Guidance 

Teaching as a Career, by Cy:il O. Houle 
Chicago, Ill., Science Research Associates 
(600 South Michigan Avenue), 1939. 48 p 
illus. 50 cents. 


Discusses the problems and possibilities of this profession, 


What It Means To Be a Doctor, by Dwight 
Anderson. New York, N. Y.,; Public Rela 
tions Bureau, Medical Society of the State 
of New York (2 East 103d Street), 1939. 
87 p. $1. 


Describes the qualifications and training necessary 
become a doctor. 


Textbooks in Social Studies 
Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies for Elementary and - Secondary 
Schools, by a committee of the National 
Council. for the Social Studies, Wilbur } 
Murra, chairman. Cambridge, Mass., The 


84 


tion, Third’ Yearbook. 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN 


il Council for the Social Studies, 1939 


5O ce nts. 


i. S. Government and Education 

Activities in Edueation. W ash- 
gton; D. ¢ Educational Policies Commis- 
sio! National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
if School Administrators, 1939. 151 p. 50 


review of the urpose, scope, admunistra- 


of the educationa] work of the federal 


Health Education 

Educating for Health; a study of programs 
for adults, by Frank Ernest Hill. New York, 
Association for Adult Edueation, 


1939. 224-p. $1.25. 


ite agencies. 


Sports for the Handicapped, by George T. 
Stafford New York, Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


1939 302 p. illus. $2. 
f @ sel on of safe sports adapted to the needs 
he ndicapped boy or girl, empkasizes the need of 
t nalit ijustment as well as physical improvement 


Comparative Education 
The Financing of Institutions of Public 
Instruction in Germany 1927-37, by: Fletcher 
Harper Swift Berkeley, Calif.; University 
f California Press, 1939. p. 345-693: $3. 
tudy of a series issued under the general title 
of financing publie educational institu- 
rhe first three studies, dealing with the policies of 
France, Czechoslovakia, and -Austria, have already been 
iblished I'} monograph makes available a detailed 


e policies employed in financing education 


The Next Step in Canadian Education; an 
account of the larger unit of school adminis- 
trate by B. A. Fleteher. Toronto, The 
Macmillan’ Co. of Canada, Limited, 1939 


Stresse e need of a Jarger administrative unit in Canada 
lescri De milar reorganization as experienced in Scot 


ted States 


High-School Problems 

Cooling the. Hot Spots in High School. 
Washington High School Principals Associa- 
Berrien . Springs, 


Mich.,;. College .Press, 1939.70 p. $1, 


single copy Order from: Frank Jones Clark, 


Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash:) 


tracts, outlines, and articles on the analysis 


ns in junior and senior high schools. 


Susan O. FuTTEerReR 


preparation 


* * 


BOARD ' f 


Recent Theses 





\ list ( f the most ret t re ived doctors’ 
and masters’ theses educ which may 
he borrowed from the bral the Office of 
Education on interlit rary 4hi LOLOWS: 

BARCLAY, (EO! I D he etween effic ient 
] nd certall DD 1938, 
New York Univer 8 
NI Che r the 
M é - Ur r \ ‘ 
t I ) ( ( eria for 
election of under age lidate ( rade Deoctor’s 
1939. Harvard Univer 89 
BROWNMAN, DaAvip I Measurable itcome f two 
nethods of teaching ¢ eriment ¢ etry controlled 
experiment with parallel equated groups te determine imme 
liate and remote achieve ent f e lecture-demonstration 
ind individual-laborator etl doctor’s, 1938. -New 
York University. 230 
CRESSMAN, PavuL! Safety education in industrial school 
shops: a study of accidents ir I ps, their causes and 
recommendations for t ‘ Doctor 1934 
Pennsylvania State College Q7 Y 
DAVIS, WARREN ( The philosophical element in a 
technical program [ the phil phy course at the 
Rochester Athenaeun nd Mecha! Institute Doctor's, 
1936. University of Buff 24 
EMERICK, LUCILLE M Predicting succe n music educa- 
for adults. Doct 38. Ne York University 
229 p. ms 
ESKRIDGE, T. J ( wth inderstanding of geo- 
graphic terms in grade it roctor 1937. Duke 
University S7 Dp 
GIOVANNANGE! ARTI J nit organization of three 
topics in seventh and eighth grade general science with 
pecial reference to the super f let teachers. Mas- 
ter’s, 1938. Boston Universit; 60 | 
LENZ, W. O. A survey of the tional educational 


opportunities of North Dak 1938. Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 9% I 
LOGIE, IONA R. Careers for women in journalism: a 


personnel study of 861 women experienced as salaried writers 


in journalism, advertising, publicity, and promotion. Doc- 
tor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia University 320 p 
LyncH,. JAMES M Act I holovically ex 
amined. Doctor’s, 19 New Y ork University 200 
p. ms. 
\MICGRATH, EARL J | ution of administrative offices 


in institutions of higher education in the United States from 








1860 to 1933. Doctor’ it University of Chicago... v. p 

MATOUSEKR, Sister MA ADEI Reproductive and 
retroactive inhibition as a functior f milarity in the 

ll and recognitior f paire ciate Doctor's, 1938 
lic University of Ame 12 | 

MILINOVICH, GOSPAGA he emert for Federal 
crants-In-ald to the States for general educatior 918-38). 
Master’s, 1938. . Univer f California. & p. ms 

PEMBERTON, ZELDA ( Comparison of white and Negre 
education in North Carolina. Master 38. New York 
University. 67 p 

PLATT, HYMAN H Source nd ntent of United States 
Government motion-picture film Mast , 1938. Boston 
University. 261 p. ms 

ROTSKER, LEON I The irement and prediction of 
teaching ability. Doctor 139 ersity of Wisconsin 

Ut ms 

SINGH, Ram. K. Communal ¢ nal institutions in 
India and their influence Doctor 99. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 482 p. ms. 

STEWART, BENJAMIN D. Professional and academic qual- 
ifications of the count, perintendent in Ohio. Master's, 


1938. University of } 
ersity programs for 
f State university 


rARKINGTON, ROBFI N St 
f business teact 


(Conel ided on page 846) 
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State Parent-Teacher Institute 


by Ellen C. Lombard. Associate Specialist in Parent Education 
/ 


tate Parent-Teacher 


Institute sponsored’ by the Uni- 
versit f South Carolina brought 
a toget r approx mately 150 leaders 


from a that State. They were 
local and district presidents of P. T.- A.’s 
I i ireas and other local and 
stat 1de! I irents groups; State educa- 
tional 1 healt fficials, and representatives 
of Fe al = who attended as guests of 
the tut [ addressing the institute, 
State Superintendent. of Public Instruction 
James H xpressed his confidence in the 
parent-teac vement as an aid to educa- 
tion South ¢ lina and assured the group 
of the er tion of the State department 
During th stitute classes in the organiza- 
tion of parent-teacher groups, procedures, 
techniques, programs, and materials ‘for the 
development of more efficiency in State and 
local orgat il s were conducted 
1 Question Box 
ka la juestion box containing per- 
tinent es many aspects of parent- 
teacher wor shed topics for discussion. 
Such questior is the following were: asked, 
What are the duties of a grade mother in a 
rural school? How can people in a mill com- 
munity induced to enter discussions? Does 
a group of parents have the right to demand 
that a parent-teacher association be organized 
t] schoo How can we best assure 
teachers and the county superintendents that 


we are rt rt help them and not trving to 


interfere at their work? How can we 


change the attitude of people in a community 
who think that the P.T.A. is a money-making 
affair rather than a study group? 

These represent only a few of the many 
questions that were asked and considered 
during the institute Discussion at the con- 
ference on home education, conducted by a 
representative of the United States Office of 
Educatio1 as centered around the question 
of what kind of education the home should 
provide for the familv. Home education was 


defined as the living experience of parents with 
their childrer 
children gro. 

The advantages of a family council and of 
holdir gf wet 


cussed it tne conference The discussion 


which parents as well as 


familv conferences were dis- 


included plans and decisions about.such prob- 


lems as the of the auto, children making 


engagements, use of the front door key, 
aspects of discipline, training in social develop- 
ment, two sets of standards—one for adults 


lanother forchildren. It was 
at at these family conferences 
rirls could help select appro- 


in the familv at 
brought out t] 


the bovs and 
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priate ome activities for each member of the 
group. 


Needed Library Services 


What a rich and varied reading experience 
does for children was brought up for discus- 
sion, particularly as to. what its influence is 
upon boys and girls. when they reach high 
school and college. This was followed bs the 
question of how to secure needed library 
services throughout the State: 

The leader painted out that small children 
need to have the ideals of home life deeply 
implanted, that is, a home should mean that 
there are both father and mother there; that 
children should be taught early that each 
individual must make a contribution of effort 
for the common good of the family and 
eventually of the community, State, and 
Nation; that children learn early 
through example and precept to respect the 


should 


church. of their parents and that of their 
neighbors; that children should be taught to 
respect the institutions of education and 
government. 

To the oft-repeated statement that “there 
are today few, if any, activities that children 
can perform in the home,” there was a ehal- 
lenge. It was brought out that there are 
many activities in the average home in which 
children of school age may share.  An- in- 
ventory of such activities. as related to a 
Someone 


particular’ home was presented. 


has said that “it is wrong to allow young 
people to grow up without the discipline that 
comes from the demand for precision and 
correctness.”’ It is particularly in the per- 
formance of duties at home that children may 
learn the precision and correctness so essential 
to them outside the home. 

Several devices were mentioned to help 
parents better understand themselves and 
their problems with their children. These 
included an ideals chart that can be used to 
help parents uncover some of their unprofit- 
able practices and discover any gains or losses 
Another 
device suggested was for parents to write 


they may have made in a year. 


their autobiography in which they recall the 
experiences of their own childhood. © This 
might perhaps tend to create a deeper interest 
in the experiences parents have with their 
children as to methods of discipline, attitudes 
toward other members of the family, toward 
the neighbors, the school, the teachers, the 
church, and the community. 


Three Goals 


Three goals toward which the parent-teacher 
associations might work were pointed. out 
to ensure adequate State-wide leadership of 
trained people to assist in developing parent- 
education programs: (1) A center of instruc- 


tion, guidance, and administration, authcrized 


by legislative action and established under 
publie funds, and conducted by professionally 


parent-education specialists; (2) a 


trained 
course, unit, or part of a unit of instruction 
for young teachers in the techniques, practices, 
and programs of home-school cooperation, 
parent education and counseling parents to be 
established in all teacher-training institutions; 
3) a trained director of parent education in 
every city school system supported by public 
funds who will help parent-teacher leaders 
create appropriate programs; interpret the 
schools to parents, train lay leaders, and in- 
struct parents. 

A high point at the close of the institute 
was the announcement of the health survey 
of the whole State in- which the South Caro- 
lina Congress of Parents and Teachers is to 
take a leading part in cooperation with the 
State department of health. 
naires for the survey cover such details as 


The question- 


names and number of persons in family, fi- 
nancial status of head of family, housing condi- 
tions, availability of medical and dental care 
for family, personal health, and educatiorial 
status of children and of parents 


* 


The Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School 
Concluded from page 71) 


In no sense is the program of study offered 
considered final; it serves as an excellent 
orientation of a professional nature and it is 
expected that the new officers will continue 
studying throughout their careers in order 
that they may become accomplished in the 
work of the Foreign Service. 


Postgraduate Training 


The Department. of State does not end its 
program of training appointees with the 
Foreign Service Officers’ Training School. It 
has recently developed a plan for the further 
training of career personnel because of the 
unusual demands of the present time. A 
limited number of junior officers, who have 
already proved their worth, may annually 
receive postgraduate training in special sub- 
jects such as economics and finance in the 
postgraduate schools of representative uni- 
versities. They continue under salary and 
their tuition, books and transportation are 
paid for by the Department. In this way it 
is hoped to develop a corps of technical experts 
among Foreign Service officers. 























Education and 
International Understanding 


(Concluded from page 68 


Portugal Delegate Presides 


The conference was presided over b 
Oliveira Guimaraes, delegate from Portugal! 
Four of the governments, viz: Mexico; 
Norway, Poland, and Turks were repre 


delegates 


Thirty of the 


attending were identified with 


sented by women. 


tional activities in their respective countries 


special 


Chiefly, 


and had been sent to Geneva for the 
purpose of attending this conference 


they were members of the Ministries of Educa- 


tion. 
noneducationists who were repre- 


official 


most part 
senting their 
capacities as 


n such 


governments 
permanent delegates to the 
League of Nations, consuls, or secretaries of 
legations of their countries located at Geneva 

The sessions of the conference devoted the 
morning hours to presentations and discus 
sions of the reports of the sevcral delegates, 
the countrics appearing on the program in 


alphabetical rotation; the afternoons were 
devoted to discussion of the three special mon- 
ographs named before. Discussion leaders for 
the special problems had been appointed i: 
advance and came prepared with statements 


reviewing the high lights of these studies. All 


reports were given both in [English and 
French. In addition t these two official 


languages of the conference, some of the 
delegates spoke in other tongues native to their 
countries, thus often necessitating as many as 
three complete presentations. The free dis- 
demanding 


Despite 


cussion involved many languages, 
the use of a battery of interpreters 
this seeming handicap, the conference moved 
rapidly and covered an immense range of 
territory during the brief week it was in ses- 
sion. It should be said in passing that the 
reduction of the language barrier was to no 
small degree due to the ability of Marie Butts, 
general secretary of the International Bureau 
of Education, to translate freely and faith- 
fully the significant points under discussion in 
almost anv language and to do so without the 


the slightest delay or misunderstanding. 


Spirit of Good Will 


Any effort to present here a review of the 
discussions of the week is out of the question 
because of -the great number of subjects 
covered and the variety of 


A few hours with the publications of the In- 


ideas presented. 


ternational Bureau of Education, which report 
fully all the information presented and all of 
the actions taken, will afford those further 
interested not only a view of the educational 
development and thought tlie world over, but 
they will reward the 
knowledge concerning the efforts. of -his col 
leagues in other lands. 

The writer was deeply. impressed with the 


reader with useful 


various educa- 


The remaining delegates were for the 


Geneva, the International 


the Reformation. 


spirit of good will. and mutual helpfulness 


which pervaded the conference. All ofthe 


delegates seemed to be genuinely imbued 


with the purpose not only of exchanging with 
each other.the educational aims and activities 
current in their respective countries, but they 
seemed to be inspired by the hope that through 
a clearer understanding of their cultural 
philosophies and processes the nations of the 
world can come to cooperate more closely for 
their common good and thus achieve a higher 


civilization and a more lasting peace. 


* 


Edueators’ Bulletin Board 


Concluded from page 84) 
programs for the preparation of secondary school teachers of 
business subjects in comparison with State upiversity pro- 
grams for the preparation of secondary ‘school teachers of 
home economics, of English and of social science Doctor's, 
1938. New York University 307 p. Ms 

WILBER, GERALD A 


tate: a study of ways in which 6-vear high schools are 


Six-year high schools in New York 


ittempting to meet certain educational needs in New York 

State. Doctor's, 1938.- University of Buffalo. .288 p, ms 
YOUN ELEANOR E. Appreciation—creativity cycle in 

1 teacl Master's, 1939. Boston University 108 


ZUCKERMAN, GEORGE. Comparison of the achievement of 


the slow learner ‘by the cooperative-teacher-croup and 
single-class-teacher plans: an experiment in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary school Doctor's, 1938. New 
York University 88 py. ms 


Rurw A. GRay 





VMlonument of 


Higher Education of 
Negroes Survey 
Concluded from page 83) 


Negroes 


meeting 


higher education of and the most 


desirable ways of those needs In 


addition to the use of inquiry forms and letters, 
made to schools, 


visits will be colleges, and 


State departments of education in order to 


»btain certain data. Cooperation. with re. 


search centers will be sought with a view to 
securing the assistance of staff members and 
graduate students in conducting special stud- 
ies. Other organizations also will be asked to 
various ways as the 


cooperate In survey 


progresses. 
{dvisory Committee 


The names of the members of the advisory 


committee with their positions follow: 


Fred M. Alexander, supervisor of Negro 
education, Richmond, Va 
Horace M. Bon d, preside nt, Fort Valley 


State Teachers College, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Clement, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

John W. 
State College, Institute, W. Va. 

Ruth M. Harris, president, Stowe Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles 8S. Johnson, director, Department of 
Nashville, 


tufus FE. president, 


Social Science, Fisk University, 

Tenn. 
David A. 

College for Negroes, 
Howard H. Long, 


in charge of research, chief 
Divisions 10-13, Washington, D. C 


Lane, dean, Louisville Municipal 
Louisville, Ky. 
assistant superintendent 


and examiner, 





Davis, president, West Virginia | 


Albert R. Mann, director of southern edu- } 


cation, General Education Board, New York, 
i ie 

Frank L. MeVey, 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Howard W. Odum, director, 
Research in Social University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C 

Charles H. 
Liberal Arts, 
ton, D. C. 

Marion R. Trabue, dean, 
State 


president, University of 


Science, 


College. of 
Washing- 


Thompson, dean, 


Howard University, 
School of Eduea- 


tion, Pennsylvania College, State 
College, Pa. 
Arthur D.. Wright, Southern 


Education Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


president, 


* 


j 


@® The Islands of the United States, 
purchased in 1917 from Denmark and situated 
40 miles east of Puerto Rico and 1,400 miles 
New in & 
circular of information issued by the Depart- 


Virgin 


southeast of York, are described 


ment of the Interior. Free copies are avail- 
able upon application. 
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Conventions and Conferences 


American Country Life 


Association 


x* ok at's Ahead for Rural America? 


mene it was the theme of the twenty- 
: second annual meeting of the 
American Country Life Association 

as well as for the opening address of the presi- 


lent, Dean Chris L. 
ilture, University of Wiscon- 


Christensen of the 


College of Agri 


sin. It was the third ‘‘National Rural 
Forum’’—the program organization adopted 
by. the association in 1936-——and was held on 


the campus of the Pennsylvania State College 


at State College, Pa. Addresses and group 


conferences held throughout the meeting 
centered around phases of the general topic. 
This year’s program was unusual among 
those of recent vears, largely because of its 
emphasis on the cultural aspects of rural life 
and the place of education and the cultural 
arts in the life of the people in rural areas. 
Indeed the presidential address stressed ob- 
jectives similar to those expressed in the pro- 
ceedings of the first conference of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1919. As stated by the committees 
f the first annu 


these objectives are ‘‘the welfare of men and 


al Country Life Conference 
women, of boys and girls, in respect to their 
education, their health, their neighborliness, 
their moral and religious welfare, as. the in- 
trinsic objectives of country life. The eco- 
nomic motive is a worthy and dominant one 

but the end of all effort for economic 
effectiveness is human welfare and not merely 
the possibilities of more profit, not merely 
ease and comfort, but the values of the higher 
life. One of the most effective methods of 
attaining cultural prosperity is to set in mo- 
tion those splendid forces of education, co- 
yperation, moral ideals which give incentive 


for economic effort.’’ 
Three Areas 


In his opening address President Christen- 
sen explained that the program for 1939 was 
“directed toward three areas of life in rural] 
America in which we are to examine into our 
present situation, consider our objectives, and 
attempt to utilize our resources—if necessary 
These areas are: f. 


the National and World Econ- 
ication for Life in Rural Amer- 


to redirect our 
Agriculture 
omy; II. EK 
ica; III 
the Arts.’’ 
In connection with the first the president 


forces 


Enriching Rural Culture Through 


Stressed the thought that agriculture is an 
“inseparable part of our national economy” 
and it thrives only when industry and busi- 
“Ben- 
relief may 


hess are in sound economic condition: 


efit payments and _ agricultural 
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serve good ends,”’ but they alone will not 


achieve ‘‘satisfactory living conditions to one- 
fourth of the Nation’s people,”’ he said. 
Discussing the second area to which the 
program was devoted, Dean Christensen ex 
pressed the conviction that existing conditions 


and of 


a kind that will serve men and women both 


require not less but more education 
as an occupation and as a way of living. 
Improvement is needed in three phases of edu- 
cation. First, elementary and high schools 
in rural areas must reach a higher percentage 
of the children and must provide cultural, 
civie, and vocational training for those whe 
will continue to live in -rural communities 
Second, we must have “adult education which 
is more spiritually dynamic, more socially 
cohesive, and more infused with the ideals of 
democracy”’ than our available offerings. 
Third, there is need. for residential. forms 
of adult education, especially for older youth, 
which shall blend the ‘so-called vocational 
emphasis with the scientific, cultural, and 
citizenship emphases.’’. Dean Christensen 
referred to the development at the University 
of Wisconsin as an example of such a resi- 
dential school. Here the typical winter short 


course offerings, prevalent in agricultural 


colleges have been developed into a residential 
music, drama, 


school in which courses. in 


citizenship, history, law, speech, and publie 


discussion are scheduled through the day 
interspersed with the practical and scientific 
courses. 


Rural 
the third area selected 


In discussing ‘“‘Enriching Culture 
Through the Arts,” 
the president emphasized the cultural re- 
sources and opportunities of the open country. 
“The challenge is for a wider use of the means 
whereby these vital cultural qualities may 
find expression and growth among rural 
people.” 


Discussion Groups 


The program followed the plan described 
with addresses concerning-each of the three 
groups 
In arrangement the 


areas. and discussion devoted to 
definite phases of each. 
program provided.two types of meetings 

general sessions, devoted chiefly to formal 
addresses, and group discussions and con- 
ferences. The youth sections held special 
luncheon. and dinner meetings and partici- 
pated with the adult group. in general and 
group conferences. Community singing led 
by A. D. Zanzig of the National Recreation 
Association was a feature of each of the 
general sessions, and developed fine chorus 
singing. Selected groups furnished the music 


for the Saturday evening program of the 


Little Country Theatre.” Each afternoon 
folk games were conducted under the diree- 
tion of Miss Gardner of the department of 
agriculture and Mr. Knudsen of Grand View 
College, Des Moines, 
cultural emphasis came through the exhibi- 


tion of 


lowa An incidental 


paintings concerned with rural life 
shown during the meeting in the halle of 
“Old Main,” the 
building 


college administration 

The conference groups following the first 
general session, addressed by E. G. Nourse, of 
Brookings Institution, on Important National 
Issues, discussed cooperation among agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry. Reports on con- 
clusions reached or results obtained from the 
conferences were made by the chairmen to the 
large general sessions. Education as a Con- 
tinuing Process, presented in addresses by 
M. L. Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Clarence Poe, of the Progressive Farmer, 
was. discussed by group conferences also 
Other conferences were devoted to the follow- 
ing topics: The Public School of the Future; 
The Country Church of the Future; Art and 
the Rural Land-Grant 


( ‘ollege 


Home; and The 


irt and Its Place 


An Evening With the Artists and Writers 
was one of the highlights of the general sessions 
in attendance and interest. Grant Wood, of 
the University of Iowa, and John Steuart 
Curry, of the University of Wisconsin, were the 
main speakers. Their addresses on art and 
its place in life and education, especially in 
rural areas, were drawn from their own ex- 
perience as teachers and producers of art in 
the rural States in which they live and work 
Mr. Wood called attention to the need for 
education in the arts for all children whether 
talent 
couragement and development or for enjoy- 
Mr. Curry presented 


endowed — with special needing en- 
ment and appreciation. 
colored slides showing a number of his own 
pictures, sometimes discussing the reasons 
which led him to paint them and sometimes 
pointing out characteristics worthy of special 
Other contributions to the pro- 
gram were made by Mrs. Vance, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who deseribed her work 
in making pictures available to secbools in 
rural areas, and Caroline Sherman, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who re- 


viewed recent fiction concerned with life in 


attention. 


the country. 

Group as well as general meetings were well 
attended. Among the speakers or chairmen 
not mentioned were John H. 
Reisner of the Christian Rural Fellowship, 
John J. Tigert, president of the University of 
Florida, Jakob. E. Lange of Denmark, and 
Mrs. A. E. Walker of Ontario, Canada. Mrs. 
Walker represented the Federated Women’s 
institutes of Canada. She spoke at one of 
the sessions of the Art and the Rural Home 
conferences at which an international program 


elsewhere 


Was presented. 
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Conventions and Conferences 


Continued 


Resources of rural cotmmuni 
they are being used in rural schools was 
cussed at one of the sessions by Lois Clar] 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Edu- 
sation, Anne Hoppock of: Warren County 
N. J., and Anne Holdford of Bethlehem Cer 
tralized Schools, Delmar, N. Y. ~Miss Clark 


emphasized the fact that the interest in what 
the local community offers in the way of r 
sources in child learning arises naturally f1 
the philosophy of education itself, giving 


meaning to the work of the schools sre 
spoke especially of the impossibility of the 


teacher’s assisting children to get their bear- 


ings in the world around them unless shi 
herself were alert to the environment, .t 
problems familiar to the children, and wit it 


having herself discovered. what is lacking 


children’s out-of-school experiences. It is 


important for each teacher to know and t 
continue to discover the learning resources of 
his community in order to know what the 
children’s experiences are and have been and 
how the environment will provide materials 
for use as learning experiences. 

Miss Hoppock discussed curriculum devel 
opments in Warren County, N. J., 
teachers have concentrated « 
of curriculum development 
needs of the children through studying. their 


where the 


two aspe cts 


determining the 


out-of-school environment and best. ways 
meeting them. 
a written course of study, 
ing the kind of teacher who plans .the best 
possible program for her children, using all 
helps available in the community and out of 
it. They study first the children themselves, 
then with the children the géography and 
topography of the country, its 
animal life, its historic background, the work 


of the people, and the like, all of whicl 


They are working, not towa1 


but toward develop- 


plant and 


volve the need of wider use of books. ‘Thi 
school is not a walled building to the chi 
dren— it’s as wide and far as feet and moto1 
and radio will take them and that is surpris 
ingly far.’’ 

Miss Holdford discussed growth of teachers 
through democratic procedures on. the part of 
supervisors and administrative officials, il 
trating with practices followed in the systen 
she supervises. 

A. deseription educatiotr 
earried on in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was given by George F. Gant of the TVA and 
an account of a number of progressive schools 
recently visited by 
the committee on rural education of the farm 
foundation. Miss Schatzmann 
small school developing 
areas of Minnesota in which a community) 
store is conducted, patronized by the peopl 
in the community but manned entirely by. th 
children in 
vegetable garden lias been 
hitherto unknown 
chickens, and honev are availabl The cor 


of the type if 


Schatzmann, of 


Iman EF. 


rat scribed a 


n one of the remote 


school. For the first time a 
developed and 


such as egg 


luxuries 


Bs 





fe ce ¢ a summary by . Mable 
Carnev: of College, Columbia Uni- 

ersit vho reviewed progress in education in 
rural areas in the United States and points d 
out points of emphasis essential to conti: g 


The afternoon conference was devoted mor 
especially to the rural high school in its rela 
» adult education and community activi- 
ties and the influence of -the 


education as ‘illustrated in a county 


county. library 


School Reeords 


*& & %& A meeting of the National Advisory 


Dee Committee on School Records and 
3 i Reports was held in Washington, 

te D. C., in September. This com- 
mittee has served ‘since its appointment in 
1936, by the Commissioner of Education, as 
a guiding agency in planning and projecting 
the cooperative program on school records 
and reports 

The meeting was called to assist the Office 
of Edueation in its. study of the evaluations, 
comments, and suggestions from States. on 
their use, during the past 2 vears, of coopera- 
tively evolved materials; to study the recom- 
mendations for changes in financial aecount- 
ing classifications suggested by representa- 
tives of two special conferences held during 
the past year; to consider, on the basis of 
suggestions from States, needed revisions of 
the Office of Education Form 8—051, and 
Statistical Circular No. 10, revised March 
1938; to assist in planning a revision of Office 
of Edueation Bulletin 1928, No. 24: and to 
the possibilities for further service 
Office of Education. in the field of 
school records and reports. 


diseuss 


by the 


After familiarizing the committee with the 
definite 


considerable time was devoted to the study 


steps taken since its last meeting 


of the materials cooperatively developed by 
the. Office. of States. 


Although these materials which have been 


Education and ‘the 
issued in tentative form (mimeographed) have 
been of definite value as guides to States in 
their efforts to revise their respective systems 
of school records and experience 


during the past 2 years has shown a definit 


reports, 


need for the organization of these materials 


in a more permanent form. Numerous in- 


quiries about and requests for published 


reports of the outcomes of the cooperative 
program on school. records and reports have 
been received at the Office of Education, 


particularly during the past vear. 
Recommendations 


The committee has recommended that the 
Office prepare certain key. publications within 
the next year. It suggested that these pub- 
lications might comprise a series under the 
title, “Improving. School Records and Re- 


ports, so as to deal respectively with peT- 








New Jersey Participants in the program 
were B. H. Dimit of State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pa., Robert T. Stoner, Derry] 
Township Schools, Pennsylvania, and Eliza. 
beth T. Turner of the Hunterdon County 


Publie Library, New Jersey } 
[The presidential address by Dean Chris L,; 
Christensen, College of Agriculture, Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin, will be published iy 
the next issue of School Life.] 


KATHERINE M. Coor 
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‘ ® N 
and Rey orts 
S é wmcounti a? a accounting, am 
] é { aceou) In further eonsideratior 
of these possibilities the committee suggested 
the publication, from time to time, of. bulle- 
tins in special fields such as transportation. | 
The interest shown by States in the problems} 
of transportatio quite often accompanying | 


programs involving the reorganization of the] 
local school administrative structure, probably 
warrants a publication combining all account | 
finance, and! 


ing procedures for personnel, 


property in transportation. Such a publica- 
tion could devote some space to the treatment 


of the problems involved in the administration 


of transportatio 


programs 


The committe reported that although the 


publications 
helpful to States an 
their programs of improving their respective 


proposed would be decidedly 
} 


their subdivisions: it 


systems of school records and reports, con- 


ferences (individual and regional) would con-} 
tinue to be an essential. part of the future} 
work. — It, hope that 
effected to hold] 


. e : ° ; 
follow-up individual and regional conferences} 


therefore, expressed 


arrangements might be 


similar to those of the past 2 years. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS 





' 
H. A. Akerly, Assistant Superintendent of | 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


H. A. 
National 


Chief of Rural Service, 


| 

i 

’ 

Dawson, : 
Association, W . 
: 


Education 
ington, D, ¢ 

Fred Engelhardt, President, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

E. M. Foster, Chief, Division of Statistics, | 
United States Office of Education, Wash-| 


ington, D. C. | 
J. G. Fowlkes, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Professor of Education, 


Marshall Gregory, Director of Research and 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Arch O. Heck, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





E. L. Morphet, Director of Administration 
and Finance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Conventions and Conferences 


( ) nued 


4. D. Simpson, Assistant Commissioner for 


Finance, State Department of Education, 


Albany, N. Y. 


R. M. Thompson, Director, Division of 


Guidance Plans 


peratiol l] 


+ * * C guidance was the 


% keynote of a econferenee at the 
United States Office of Education, 
Saeco October 6 and 7, attended by repre- 


sentatives of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, the former director and 
assistant director of the recently discontinued 


National Occupational Conference, and mem- 


bers of the staff of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the Office of 
Educatior 

After a come by J. C. Wright, Assistant 


for Voeational Education, in 


he need for vocational 


Commissioner 
vhich he emphasized t 
guidance in connection with vocational train- 
ng, Harry A. Jager, chief of the staff of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, and Rex B. Cunliffe, president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
ntroduced the members of their respective 
groups and called upon each to present a 
summary of projects and plans for the coming 


vear 


Plans reported by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association included the fol- 


lowing: 


{ study of the functions, qualifications, and 
training of counselors in secondary schools 
and colleges 

A study of unscientific and fraudulent 
practices in the field of guidance and the 
setting up of standards of practice in co- 


operation with such groups as the American 


Association of Applied Psychology. 

Plans for the collection and dissemination of 
material for classes in occupations. 

Plans for archives to preserve contributions 
of value in the guidance field and to prepare 
for reprinting as service bulletins selected 
articles on techniques and methods. 

The consideration. of problems of junior 
placement, including the use of information 


obtained: i 


the placement office in school 
counseling, testing in the employment office, 
effective inter-office relationships,. ‘coordina- 
tion of information and techniques in junior 
placement, staff selection and training, and 
related topics 

The promotion of guidance courses in teacher- 
training and normal sehools. 

Plans for seven or more regional meetings 
in addition to the annual convention and the 
promotion of more regional conferences in 


rural areas 


Volum «25, Number 1 


Administration, State Department of 


Education, Hartford, Conn. 


H. F. Alves, Senior Specialist in State School 


Administration, United States Office of 


Education, Chairman. 


H. F. ALVEs 


Completion and publication of a manual on 
the guidance of Negroes. 

Present consideration of a program calling 
for a series of 26 broadcasts to be prepared by 
the N. V. G. A. and broadeast by the Coluin- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Current reporting of Federal legislation of 
interest to counselors and a study of. State 
certification legislation for counseling posi- 
tions. 

Karly publication of a bulletin for branch 
associations suggesting useful methods and 
programs; plans for forming smaller units 
within the now unwieldy State and regional 
branch associations. 

An occupational research program includ- 
ing: Continuation of work with publishers on 
raising the standards of publications in the 
guidance field, the revision of ‘Retail. Store 
Occupations,” the evaluation of occupational 
information used in education, final revision 
of the basic outline recommended to those who 
contemplate the preparation of occupational 
outlines, continuous contact with the new 
Occupational Outlook Service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and suggestions for the revision 
of the United States census to make the census 
figures more useful to counselors. 

Continued publishing of the magazine Occu- 
pations with efforts to make it self-supporting 
as quickly as possible with the maintenance 
of its present standards. 


The Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service in the Office of Education 
reported the following proposed activities: 


Early publication of a bibliography of guid- 
ance books, pamphlets, and articles appearing 
in 1937 and 1938. Plans for cooperation in 
the revision of the 1936 bibliography on guid- 
ance for girls and women. 

Plans for a bulletin on follow-up studies and 
another on occupational community surveys. 

The replying to the increasing number of 
inquiries concerning guidance received from 
all parts of the country and the completion of 
a special category source file useful in this 
connection. 

An investigation of teacher-training facili- 
ties in guidance. 

An evaluation study of methods of guidance. 

Early publication. of a directory of trade 
and indystrial training facilities in federally 
aided schools in Maryland as the first of a 
series of such State directories. 


Preparation of a directory of schools em- 

ving counselors who devote half or more 
f their time to guidance activities. 

Publication of a bulletin by Richard D. 
Allen on how a local guidance program may 


iM nitiated. 


_* 
rhe establishment of a clearing house from 


which pertinent guidance materials used -in 
various parts of the country may be borrowed 
by other communities, 

A study of occupational trends and their 
significance in guidance 

Publication of a study now under way of 
the use of the individual inventory in guidance 
programs in secondary schools, 

Continuation of the guidance leaflet series 
and the preparation of bulletins useful in 
answering guidance inquiries, 

Field service, as the size of the staff permits 


Vethods of Cooperation 


rhe final session of the conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of methods of coopera- 
tion in the areas of greatest need. Of first 
importance, it was agreed, is collaboration 
between the N. V. G. A. and the Occupation al 
Information and Guidance Service in the 
préparation of a series of bulletins covering 
such timely topies as: The Counseling Inter- 
view, How to Manage a Career Day, A Voca- 
tions Club, Vocational Guidance Through the 
Curriculum. 

Early publication of the bulletin on follow- 
up studies was urged. 

Advance publication in Occupations maga- 
zine of the field-visit plans of members of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice was planned as a means of making the 
staff more widely available. The use of 
N. V..G. A. committee chairman and officers 
in local areas to supplement the Office of 
Education staff was suggested. 

The early publication by the Office of 
Education of adirectory of guidance directors, 
as well as that of the proposed directory of 
counselors, was urged. 

Collaboration and clearance between those 
working on a study of counselors’ qualifica- 
tions and functions, the committee studying 
their certification, and the Office of Education 
in its study of their training were stressed. 

Plans for the enlistment of the interest of 
school superintendents and other administra- 
tors included a suggestion that special sessions 
be arranged for them at regional and national 
conventions of the N. V. G. A. 


Close cooperation will be given by the 


occupational research section of the N. V. G, A. 
in the study the Office of Education plans to 
make of local community oecupational surveys. 

The need for joint machinery to set up 
standards of evaluation in the guidance field 
was emphasized. 

Commissioner J. W. Studebaker closed the 
conference -with an expression of his vital 
interest in guidance and his appreciation of 
the importance of the type of collaboration 
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ng the Occupational Info matron and 


— (ruidance Service of the United States O fice 
(Contin te d ; 
Ed ication 
}] , \ lager } f 
the conference had effected The opir i iger, chit 
P 4) , R ird D. A onsultant 
those present of the value of their cooperat €n, ‘CO : 
i : Rovee E. Brewster. specialist, Consulta 
discussion was indicated | their unanin , 8} 
l | 1 Se! ee 


agreement that plans be made to arra1 


similar meetings periodica 
guidance movement might produce the 
mum results that concentrated, nonduplis 


cooperative effort might 
Members of the Guidance Conference 


Nation | (,; 


Represe nling the 
Associat on 

R. .B. Cunliffe, 
Brunswick, N. J. Pres 


States attended the second annua 
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Formerly a tant dire 


Strict Neutrality 


Jones, Universitv of Pennsvlvania 
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Conventions and Conferences — Continued 


Industrial Arts 


a *” * | t al ¢ nittee appointed 
t nite States Office of 
4 # | itor t 1 curriculum 
.% re rt on a program 
f st I ATTS that vy | contril ite 
lucat 1djustment of 
Ser ire not prospec 
ti I rkers in highl 
§ ( { s, held a 3-da 
( ( Wa gt ( September LS 
1 ) 
| ect one whieh for a 
na Hee i challenge TX 
“arts education W hile 
sp ( ive appeared in a@ number of 
local sche tems to improve and to enlarge 
( LUSTria irts aS an ald 
huild table ind appropriate prograt 
th nterest in and mani 
fest holar and technica 
att: 1 ! nas ber no concerted ar 
I ie upo he problem 
t ( therefore that t! e question ol 
al ct lum for meeting the needs 
a a rable pereentage of pupils. of 
y ge for whom neither al 
aca ( reparatory for college nor a 
C preparatory for employ 
me killed or technical line of 
! ( e desirable or feasible, has 
long const ted a problem of the first magni 
tude the s | administrator and. his 
nsti { tafl 
The pr s been intensified during the 
past a i the growtl in secondary-school 
enrollment to the point where it now repre- 
sents aln t a-complete cross section of our 
populate tting through all classes of our 
social eco rder. .The increase in high- 
sche ( ! t during the past few vears 
ean be attributed largely to: (1) The rise in 
the comp ! school attendance age 2 
the rise ‘ ize at which vouth is aecepted 
nto ¢ } t, not only into skilled and 
technical positions, but also.into low-skilled 
and con ibor types of jobs and even 
“blind a bs: (3) the belief that high 
sche ed contributes to improved 
abilit employment and social pur- 
pose t belief that high-school educa 
tion carrie al prestige 
The first f these factors .is frequently 
associated h industrial-economie condi- 
tions as ¢ lenced bv the stimulation ocecur- 
ring dur period of industrial depressiot 
n the trend to increase the legal age for school 
lea) g a ilso in the more. effective en- 
forcement compulsory school attendance 
laws | second factor is frequently the 
direct. or of a serious unemployment 
condition lustry The third and fourth 
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factors are the result of our basic faith in the 


efficacy of high-school eduecatior These two 


established in Americat 


are. now so well 


thought as to warrant the assumption that 


they have reached their: maximum pulling 
pr er for high-school enrollment The first 
und second factors will doubtless continus 
to exercise a strong influence on high-schoo 


enro!iments, especially. in periods of low 
emplovment 


Phe Washing 


the work of the committee engaged tn the 


coOntTerence 


study of industrial arts as an. important area 


in a curriculum for the kinds of pupils indi 


now appearing and remaining 


high school at-.an increasing rate 


> work of the conferenee inelude d, 


first, outlining certain assumptions basic to 
the formulation of an industrial-arts program 
ip of pupils with which the.com- 
mittee is concerned The conference held that 
industrial arts can furnish experiences That 
eall for self-expression .in concrete material 
media that have a natural appeal for boys and 


that the special. needs of any pupils in 


the group indicated can. be cared for largely in 
the regular industrial-arts courses rather 
than jin special courses for this particular 
group—bv provisions for differentiation it 


individual pupil activities: that the selection 
of educational experiences in the industrial- 
arts area be made upon the basis of their 
relation. to life experiences in accordance with 
the interest and ability. leveis of the pupils; 
that while the educational experiences in the 


industrial arts: are for general educatior 


at jectives there should be some provisions 


before school leaving, for industrial-arts work 
of an intensive tvpe that will contribute to 
assets for emplovment; that industrial-arts 
work in the 


industrial 


including manipulative 


work, 


shop and laboratories, visits to 


assigned readings in related 


plants, and 
subjects, be planned to realize in full measure 


the value they have or social objectives 
in edueation 
The second step in the work of the confer- 


ence was listing tentative activities in in- 


dustrial arts and outlining suggestions: for 
their instructional organizing and for the 


administration of the program. . The final 


step was outlining procedures to be followed 
by individual members during the next few 
studies in special 


months in earrving on 


assignments 
PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE 


Earl '.. Bedell, 
Vocational Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Director, Department ‘of 


Roy G. Fales, Supervisor of Industrial 
tducation, State Department of Educa- 


tion, Albany, N. Y. 


Charles F. Bauder, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank ¢ 
Arts, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Moore, Supervisor of Industrial 


Glen D. Brown, Head, Department of Indus- 
trial Education, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ludington, Professor, Industrial 
State 


John R, 
Arts Education, Ball Teachers 


College, Muncie, Ind. 


Christy, Director of Industrial 


Elmer W. 

Arts, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ilomer J. Smith, Professor of Industria 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 


Walter B. Chief, Department of 


Industrial Education, State Department 


Jones, 


of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Clara A. Martin, Senior High School, Glens 
Falls, N.Y. Home address: 18 Sherman 
Avenue, Glens Falis, N. Y. 


Harry E. Wood, Director of Fine, and Prac- 
tical Arts, Public Schools, Indianapolis, 


L. S. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Service, Lnited States Office of Educa- 


Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant 
alist in Indusirial Edueation, 


and Spec 
Office of Education, Chairman. 





Maris M. Prorrirr 


a 


Bulletin Available 


Che State department of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa., still has available a consider- 
able number of copies of former Bulletin No. 
85, entitled Organization and Administration of 
Special Classes for the Orthogenie Backward. 
In this bulletin are considered problems of 
curriculum adjustment and class organization 
of groups of mentally handicapped children, 
with numerous helpful suggestions for treat- 
ment. The department of public instruction 
will be glad to make available, without charge, 
copies of this bulletin as long as the supply 
lasts 
the same should send requests to Dr. T. 
Ernest Newland, chief, education, 
State department of instruction, 


Persons who are interested in securing 
special 
publie 


Harrisburg, Pa 
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A Truck With a Mission 

Fifteen Wyoming towns were reached in th 
training program for municipal fire fighters 
conducted in that State from May to August. 
The training was in charge of Capt. J. H 
Wheeler of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Fire 
Department, who carried with him-.a 1-tor 
panel truck containing the necessary demo 


stration equipment needed in giving instruec- 


tion as well as motion-picture reels to ill 
trate instruction topics 

One week was spent by Captain Wheele1 
each of the 15 towns visited, d 
gave intensive 
trained specially selected individuals to carry 


ring which he 
instruction to firemen and 
on the program after he had left. Later, 
Captain Wheeler returned to each of the 
towns again, checked up-on the results of the 
training given firemen in his absence and gave 
them additional training. 

In connection with its program of training 
for fire fighters, also, Wyoming combines a fire 
prevention and protection campaign for the 
schools. Japtain Wheeler’s activities, there- 
fore, included work with schools in inspecting 
buildings for fire hazards and assisting in 
organizing fire prevention and fire. protectior 
plans. 

Complying with a request from the Stat 
board for vocational education various Wyom- 
ing communities maintaining fire departments 
sent in lists of their equipment and facilities, 
and a statement of their method of operation. 
Prior to starting the training program, Cap- 
tain Wheeler spent 3 weeks in the office of 
F. M. Treat, State director for vocational 
education, analyzing local conditions as indi- 
eated in the statements from local communi- 
ties, and formulating the course.of training 
to fit these conditions. 

The Wyoming firemen 
calls for its extension as rapidly as possible 
to all of the 85 or 90 communities which 
maintain fire departments. 


training program 


On an Individual Basis 

Better methods of homemaking, with par 
ticular emphasis upon foods, clothing, hous- 
ing, health, family relationships, and guid- 
ance, are being emphasized in home-economics 
training programs for out-of-school girls con- 
ducted in Virginia through the cooperation of 
the State board for vocational education and 
the National Youth Administration. 

This program is carried on in homemaking 
centers provided by the. National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 
are established in old houses, especially houses 
which have been vacant for protracted pe- 
riods and which require thorough cleaning 
and alteration to make them livable. ‘The 


In-‘some instances these centers 
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are furnished with practical, inexpensive 
quipment such as would be within the means 
of the average low-income home. Frequently 
the furnishings consist largely of articles resur- 
rected from attics: and storerooms in the com- 


munity and refinished or repaired for further 


ise 

An effort is made to give each girl who at- 
tends each center all of the experiences pro- 
vided through the housekeeping operations 
it the homemaking house. Accommodations 
are provided at the house for about 30 girls 
They are divided into working groups, and 
these groups alternate with each other in 


living at the homemaking house for periods 





Making slip covers for furniture is one of 


the practical duties assigned to students 
in home-improvement courses such as 
those carried on in Virginia and many 


other States. 


of 2 weeks at a time throughout the year. 
rhe instruction program in the centers which 
is given on an informal, individual - basis 
rather than upon a formal, group basis calls 
for 2 hours of actual instruction and 6 hours 
of work daily. The housekeeping duties in 
the. centers are alternated so that each girl 
may become familiar. with each type of house- 
hold duty. Types of experiences in which the 
girls . participate include: Planning meals, 
cooking for the group, buying food, making 
articles for the house (rugs, pictures, sheets, 
napkins, ete.), sewing for themselves, home 
recreation, reading, good grooming, making 
They 


are also given experience in planning, manag- 


smocks, and laundering house linens. 


ng, and carrying out informal teas and parties 
at the homemaking hous Personal groom. 
ing is emphasized to girls connection with 


preparations for teas and parties. 

The girls are selected for training on the 
basis of actual need, 
plan worked out by the State department of 
public welfare, the. Virginia Works Progress 
Administration, and the Virginia braneh of 
the National Youth Administration. In edu. 
individuals with little 


-school graduates, 


cation they range from 
or no formal training to high 
a fourth-grade education representing the ave 
Most 


1OW-1NCOMe sScaie, 


erage for the group of them come from 


homes with a where they 
live under crowded conditior s, do not have 


the advantage of modern conveniences, and 


have few pleasures to break the monotony of 
their existence. 

An attempt is made by those in charge of 
the homemaking centers to give girls experi- 


ence which wil] help them improving their 


daily living and to give them training through 
which they can earn money. One teacher, for 
instance, is encouraging the girls to specialize 
in making certain food products 
Three Helpful Lists 

Three lists secured in connection with a 
study of aviation courses carried on by colleges, 
technical schools, high schools and vocational 
United States Office of 
available for distribution. 


schools, made by the 
Education are now 

One of these is a list of colleges and uni- 
versities offering aeronautics courses; another 
is a list of federally aided schools offering 
courses in aviation subjects; and the third isa 
list of magazines used in aviation classes and 
clubs. 

These lists may be secured by writing the 
United States Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


A Six-Point Plan 

The program of vocational 
on in the Nyack, N. Y., school district affords 
an excellent example of the guidance fune- 


guidance carried 


tions which may logically be performed by the 
schools of a rural or suburban area. 

The. first of the guidance functions per- 
formed by the Nyack school system, which 
shares in a county-wide program operated in 
Rockland 


gathering information on occupations, -inelud- 


County as a whole, is that of 


ing the occupational status, and the kind and 
place of employment of each person in the 
county. The second function of the program 


is the .establishment and operation of a 
definite and complete system for securing, 
formation about 


ith those in the 


recording, and interpreting it 
individual pupils, beginning v 
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Home ecconomics students in Colorado high school learn how to “rehabilitate”? furniture. 
hod 


first grad Individual counseling, the third 
function Nyack guidance program is 
carried on | the home room teacher, the 
local guidance director, the junior placement 


counselor and director, the junior placement 


counselor, and other specialists employed 
by OT avallable TO the school. To provide 
pupils with needed information on the subject 


the Nvack 
that of pro 


educat Ona) al 


schools render a fourth service 


ng them with data concerning 
training facilities in various 
secondary and college levels. 
fifth function of the Nyack 
carried on 


vocations at the 
Placement, the 


guidance plat S in cooperation 


with the Ne York State Employment 
Service Fina the Rockland County and 
Nyack plans call for follow up of graduates 
and former students through school surveys, 


and studies employers, and surveys of 
out-of-school groups 

The met 1 by which this six-point pro- 
gram is « lucted is discussed in detail in 
Miscella 2196, Guidance Programs for Rural 
High Si prepared by Paul W. Chapman, 
for the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Se f the United States Office of 
Educ atic 


Why These Bankruptcies? 


The rather general belief that “anyone can 
run a grocer store,’ is not borne out by the 
record ot ba ruptcies in the grocery business. 
This re licates that managing a grocery 
store su¢ ota simple process that 
it require owledge and intelligence. And 
the recor f at least one mercantile agency 
ndicates t ) thirds of the reported bank- 
ruptcies { grocery business are due to 
inexperience the. business and to incom- 
petency i store managers 

Grocers nave earned their trade 
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through long years of apprenticeship as de- 
liverymen and salesmen know from personal 
experience the difficulties involved in holding 
trade, the pitfalls met with in buying, and the 
constant care required to keep operating costs 
within bounds. They are of the opinion that 
the only way a grocer can expect to learn the 
business is through years of practical experi 
ence and education. 

It was in recognition of the need for training 
on the part of many persons employed in the 
distributive occupations that Congress passed 
the George-Deen Act of 1936, which provides 
for such training. In response to a demand 
for material which could be used in classes for 
store workers, managers, and owners of small 
grocery stores organized under the terms of 
this act, the Office of Education has prepared 
Vocational Bulletin 198, Conference 
Topics for the Retail Grocery Business This 
publication should be helpful not only to State 


Division 


boards for vocational education, city school 
supervisors, and supervisors of adult educa- 
tion, and evening school programs in planning 
educational store 


but 


programs for grocery per- 


sonnel, also to all groups interested in 
retailing, for the reason that the information 
contained in it may be used in connection with 
training courses for those engaged in all phases 
of retail distribution. 

The bulletin is arranged in topical form and 
the topical heads have been selected to cover 
practically every situation or problem which 
may arise.in a grocery business. They include 
such items as store service, telephone service, 
delivery service, credit and collection service, 


“suggestive” selling, buying. merchandise, 
training employees, window displays, and ad- 
vertising. Each topie discussion. is preceded 
by a set of “conference questions” to stimulate 


the thinking of students and teachers and the 


liscussion is followed with a set of “supple- 


mentary questions’’ which are intended as an 
ng in the mind of training groups the 
in the discussion 


Bulletin 


uught out 


ew Office of Education may 


be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D C., for 20 cents a copy 


in Unnecessary Toll 


Vocational agriculture teachers in Colorado 


are making good use of information gathered 
in a recent survey of preventable livestock 
losses, by passing this information on to 


students in their day, evening, and part-time 
instructing them in methods of 
The Colorado State 


Board for Vocational Education has sent the 


and by 


CLASSES 


preventing these losses 


results of the survey to vocational agriculture 
supervisors in the 11 Western States and to 
of the Central States 
showed, for 
udder 


sole 
646 
resulting 


Che survey instance, that 
had teat 


loose wire, 


cows and injuries 


from nails in boards, and poor 


fences; that 147 horses had cuts and sprains 


resulting from loose wire, nails in boards, 


poor posts, poor fences, prairie dog holes, and 
More than 600 cattle died from 
poison plants; 17 hogs died from overfeeding; 


post holes. 


363 sheep died from poison plants, and 43 
horses died from cornstalk poisoning. 

Among the causes of losses discovered in the 
survey were: Disease, corral hazards, over- 
crowding, rough handling, overfeeding, fight- 
ing, automobile injuries, bruises, maggots, 
injured mouth, sprains, punctures, heat, cold, 
foundering, poor shoeing, kicking, loose wire, 
and shipping and handling methods. 

The livestock 


made through the cooperation of 75 voea- 


loss prevention survey was 


tional agriculture departments in State high 


schools and the Future Farmers of America 


chapters in these schools. 

Several vocational agriculture departments 
in Colorado have: organized livestock loss 
educate 


farmers and the public in general through fairs 


prevention demonstration teams to 
and other events in the cause and prevention 


of livestock losses. 


You'll Like It 


If you live outside Michigan and want to 


know what they are doing in vocational edu- 


cation in that State, and particularly if you 
want to get this information in an interesting, 


readable form, you may wish to ask the 
Michigan State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lansing, to put you on the mailing list 


to receive their quarterly publication, Michi- 
Outlook. The brief 


contained in this quarterly 


gan Vocational articles 
are informative; 
the 
make-up is attractive; and it is impossible to 
the 
captions. Among the attention-getting titles 
in the June issue, for instance, are the follow- 
ing: Now They're Partners; Rocks and Rad‘; 
Glamour Too; Teacher on Horseback, 1939; 


each illustration tells a story of its own; 


skip an article because of intriguing 


and Everything's Here. 
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In Public Schools 


Safety Education 

The West Virginia State Board: of Educa 
tion has ordered that safety be. taught in the 
high schools of the State, with special empha 
sis on automobile driving. It recommended 
that counties acquire as rapidly as possible 


physical properties necessary for teaching 


safe driving. 
New Division 
“The Missouri 


accounting system was reviewed and recentl) 


new uniform financial 
adopted at the meetings of the administra- 
tion and production committee on financial 
accounting and the advisory committee of 
city schocel superintendents,’ according to a 
recent Missouri Schools. “A> new 
division of the State department of educatior 
This 


charged with the installation « 


issue of 


division will be 
f the Missouri 


uniform financial accounting system M. 


has been established. 


Cunningham is director of the work 


116 Forums 
A survey of the number of 
California 


active | 


schoo 


forums conducted in during. the 
school vear 1938-39 indicates that 116 forums 
according to a 
Data also 
show that 15 communities expect to establish 


forums for the first time during 1939-40 


were held in 72 communities, 
recent issue of California School 


Objective Information 
The Fortieth Annual Report of the superin- 
tendent New York 


for the school year 1937-38 has recently beer 


of schools of the city of 


received. 
many and varied educational activities con- 
that cit 


This report presents data on the 


ducted by the school system of 
“Such _ statistics,’’ the 
gathered currently throughout the school vear 
to provide in the first instance the objective 


report states, "are 


information required in determining depart- 


mental administrative policy and program.” 
Becoming Acquainted 


“Pupils in any school enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross 


lege of becoming acquainted with pupils in 


have the privi- 


other countries or other sections of our own 


country,” according to American Junior Red 
School Corresporidence, a publication 


National Red Cross, Wash- 


Cross 
of the American 
ington, D. C. 
“Junior Red Cross school correspondence 
The illustrated 


letters, bound in albums, and other materials 


is a school or elass project. 


are all on topics that interest entire groups, 
both the group preparing the correspondence 
and the group receiving it. Both the prepa 
ration and the use of the materials are helpful 
in the study of geography, citizenship, history, 
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ATIONAL NEWS 


art, industry, English, and nearly. every 
school . subjeet 
“When 


dence, a teacher should write to headquarters 


beginning international correspon- 
up-to-date list of. countries 
United 


send a list of 


and ask for an 


that are open to States correspon- 


lence. She may countries in 


which the class is interested and ask which 
of these offer the best opportunities.” 

4 description of the subject matter to be 
included in the albums is presented in detail 
in the publication referred to. 


State-Aid Program 

“Plans are now being made for an expand- 
ing State-aid program of adult education in 
North Carolina,’’ according to a recent issue 
of the North Carolina Public School Bulletin. 
“The last legislature increased the appropria- 
$10,000, making a total of $60,000 
for adult education for the 1939-41 biennium. 
This take of the 


county and city school systems that have not 


tion by 


increase will care several 
before participated in the program and have 
The 


State-aid program of adult education matches 


requested funds for the coming year. 


State funds with county funds dollar for dollar 
adult 
Teachers are selected on the same basis as 


to carry on the education program. 


other public-school teachers.’’ 

Adult Edueation Program 
tepresentatives of various State depart- 

ments, the colleges and universities, the W. 


eS Adult 


Edueation met in Lansing on September 8 at 


and the Michigan Council on 
the request of Eugene B. Elliott, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, to discuss the pro- 
motion and development of a program of adult 
education for Michigan,” according to a recent 
issue of News of the Week, a publication issued 
by the department of: publhe instruction of 
that State 

‘‘A preliminary discussion indicated general 
that for adult 
that the term, as limited by the 


agreement there was a need 
education; 
group, did not include academic credits; that 
eoordination was necessary to prevent ‘helter- 
skelter’ methods; and that the department of 
publie instruction should act as the clearing 
house 

resolution was adopted: 


“The 


‘The State agencies here represented recognize 


follow ing 


the opportunities and responsibilities for the 
furthering of adult education and advise that 
the activity should be centralized in the State 
department of public instruction.’ 
‘Further action by the group set 
committee of five ‘to work with the 


up an 
advisory 
department of public instruction in the for- 
mulation of rules and policies governing a co- 
ordinated State program of adult education.’ ”’ 





Reasons Given 
Library Technique in 
of the seventy-ninth 
of the superintendent of schools of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


why the library is essential to the educational] 


All Fields is the title 


The super 


program. Among the points he makes are: 


“The library technique is particularly 
adapted to the exploratory needs of children, 
“A strong argument for the library tech- 
nique is to be found in the fact that differ- 


ences in viewpoint brought out by using a 
variety of sources of information afford chil- 
dren excellent practice in thinking. 
“A final 


technique is that 


advantage in the use of library 
it lends itself readily to the 
use of current and up-to-date materials.” 
The report is illustrated with many unposed 
from kindergarten 
the Milwaukee 


applications of free library techniques. 


photographs of children, 


through high school, to show 


All Denominations 
“Bible 


Knoxy ille, Tenn Nae 


f 
as reported by. the super- 
project 


high schools { 


teaching in the 
intendent of schools, “is a church 
initiated, 
churches of all de 


financed, and supervised by the 
nominations in that city.” 
one-half credit 


one full unit 


s elective with 


The subject 
given for each term’s work, or 
for the year’s course, which is accepted by 
colleges and universities as a full college en- 
trance credit. When the 
1933, 173 students enrolled for the 


1938-39, 


course was intro- 
duced in 
2 terms: in 678 students were en- 


rolled in. the course 


Tourist Business 

The News of the Week, published by the 
department of public instruction of Michigan, 
announces that a bulletin has recently been 
issued by the State board of control for voca- 


tional education outlining in detail a voca- 
is designed to 
into the State’s 


tourist business. 


tional: training course which 


“train youths for entrance 
second largest industry—the 

“Tneluded in the bulletin are full 
ip the course in a commun- 


instruc- 
tions for setting 
ity, steps to establish ‘reimbursable’ resort 
training classes, suggestions as to supplemen- 
tary materials and facilities, the course out- 
line, guest discussion leaders, a bibliography 


of bulletins and manuals. 


Credit Union 

Teachers of Fresno City and County (Calif) 
have for 5 years owned and managed a credit 
union. The unio! 
with capital shares of $15,000, according to a 
Educational News. 


now enrolls 200 members 
recent issue of the Sierra 
W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 
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annual report (1937-38) 


ntendent gives many reasons | 
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In Colleges 


New Record in University Loans 


The biggest vear the history of the stu- 
lent loan funds of the University of Michigan 


vas completed June 30, according to the an- 
jal report made by the cashier of the uni- 


versitv, Bovd ¢ Stephens 


During the 1938-39 school vear, loans 


amounting to $163,227 were made to 1,410 


ndividual students. This is an increase of 
$28,350 and 232 students over the previous 
year 

The increased demand for student loans is 


probably due to the shortage of summer jobs 
n 1938 Many 
employment to help them take care of their 


students rely on summer 


winter expenses 

An interesting side light of this year’s 
report on student loan funds is the evidence 
t produces for the essential honesty of today’s 
American college youth. Mr. Stephens re- 
veals that, of $1,652,054 loaned to University 
f Michiga 
established 42 years ago, iess than 1 percent 
Since 1897, he points out, a 


students sinee these funds were 


has been lost 
total of $12,581 has been charged off as a loss 
Of this amount the university has subse- 
quently collected $540, making a net loss of 
only $12,041 

The total student loan funds of the univer- 
$542,152, of which $428,232 
s now represented by outstanding loans to 
students 


essary by limitations on the funds by their 


sity amount te 
The unloaned balance, made nec- 


lonors, include cash on hand and temporary 
investments in bonds and mortgages. 

In addition to the loanable funds, the 
iniversity has endowments supporting loan 
funds which amount to $406,266, the income 
f which is added to the loan funds each 


year. 


Students To Receive 
Personal Attention 


Moving away from the ‘‘mass education”’ 
theory, the University of Texas has launched 
training of an experimental group of would-be 
teachers by the individual conference method. 

Twenty-four junior students in the school 
of education who are preparing to teach in the 
secondary education field have been picked 
to receive personal attention of professors in 
Work will be 


the American second- 


that area in a 2-year program. 
focused on three cores 
ary school, the secondary school child, and 


subject matter and materials. 


Tree Ring Calendar 


Prepared over a period of more than 30 
years by A. E. Douglass of the University of 
astronomer and 
35-foot 
photographic panorama of the Southwest’s tree 
ring calendar, A. D. 11 to the present year, 


Arizona, State 


university 


professor of 


dendrochronology, a 


$s to occupy the predominant place in a new 
exhibit being completed at the Arizona State 
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Museum on the university campus. It will 
be an outstanding exhibit on tree-ring research, 
according to university officials. 

Watton C. Jousx 
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In Libraries 


Projects Completed 


College administrators - considering — self- 
surveys of their libraries may find useful in- 
formation in several. projects already com- 
pleted. In 1933, the University of.Chicago 
Library published the findings of its. self- 
analysis of resources, services, and needs. 
Later, Blanche P. McCrum, when librarian of 
Washington and Lee University, directed a 
self-survey of its library and described. the 
procedure in the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association for December 1937. As 
a further guide to surveyors, the A. L. A 
College Library Advisory Board is preparing 
a manual outlining the techniques for and the 


objectives of library self-analysis. 


Six Things Expected 
Writing in a recent issue of the Library 
Lester A. Williams, 


education at the University of 


Journal, professor of 
California, 
states that the schoo] expects six things of the 
school librarian 

1) Making the library a workshop for the 
pupils 

(2) Instructing pupils to utilize the library 
as a workshop. 

(3) Keeping teachers fully informed of the 
latest professional literature. 
curriculum 


4) Participating actively in 


revision. 
5) Providing a room, an alcove, or a corner 
for leisuré reading. 

6) Administering the school library on the 
theory that it is an ageney of instruction 
rather than a repository of books. 


A Major Point 

The national plan for libraries, recently 
adopted by the council of the American 
Library Association, sets forth as one of its 
major points: ‘Every American citizen should 
have a publicly supported library near at 
hand, through which will be made available 
to him such printed materials as he may wish 
to use for information, self-improvement, 
scholarship, cultural advancement, and recre- 
ation; which will provide such aid in the 
selection and use of. materials, and guidance 
in planning and pursuing his reading, study, 
and research as he may need and desire; and 
which will stimulate and help to satisfy his 
intellectual curiosity and reading interest in 
questions of current importance.” 


Ohio Data 
In the 1939 Directory of Ohio Libraries, 
the State librarian has made a. statistical 


analysis of the public libraries. On the basis 
of 1938 data, of Ohio's total population: 71 
percent live in communities with separate 
ocal libraries; 15 percent receive library serv- 


ce through an extension agency of a library 


originally organized to serve only its own 
community; 12 percent are eligible to receive 
library service within the county as a result 


of the intangibles tax law, but have no local 
extension agency; two percent live in com- 
munities which have no local library and are 
in counties in which no library receives money 


from the intangibles tax 


Marine Library Expansion 
Merchant 
Association in its annual report for 1938-39 


The American Marine Library 
announces an expansion of its work not only 
with merchant ships but also with lighthouses, 
a gain of 27 percent in the latter service 
being registered as compared with that of the 
preceding year. The association reports also 
that a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has made possible the purchase of 
needed téchnical books which may be bor- 
rowed by seamen through any one of the six 
port offices or through the 
office in New York City 
providing 


headquarters 
The report stresses 
the importance of satisfactory 
reading material for the many voung men 
now entering the expanding merchant service. 
Of duty I6 hours out of 24, these men find 
books an important medium for recreation 


and education. 


Three Objectives 

Duriag the past 7 vears, Stephens College 
has been developing a library program which 
had three objectives: “To make the library 
contribute as effectively as possible to the 
instructional program of the college; to teach 
students how to use books effectively; and to 
lead students to love books and to read for 
pleasure.’”’ To achieve these aims, special 
plans and procedures were evolved which have 
attracted the interest of college administra- 
tors and librarians. In the recently published 
Vitalizing the Library, the librarian and dean 
of instruction, B. Lamar Johnson has recorded 
College, 


the methods used by Stephens 


including a full account of the relations 
between the library and teaching, instruction 
in the use of books, and the means of en- 


couraging pleasure reading. 


D. C. Study Completed 

The increasing emphasis placed by librar- 
ians upon the problems of personnel admin- 
istration isshown in the study completed by 
Clara W. Herbert of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and published by the 
Although this 
volume, as the title Personnel Administration 


American Library Association. 


in Public Libraries indicates, directs attention 
to one type of libraries, nevertheless the de- 
scription of forms of organization and the 
formulation of the principles underlying the 
effective management of library staffs, have 
applications for other types of libraries. The 


% 
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problems of libraries and civil service, ec 
tification, and in-service ‘training are also 
considered. 


Library Extension Pioneer 

In the Kansas State Historical Soci ty is a 
letter which indicates James Redpath, jour- 
nalist and founder of a lecture bureau, as on 
of the early pioneers in library extensior 
From Manhattan, Kans., where he was co 
respondent of the New York Tribune and thi 
Chicago ‘1+.dune, Redpath sent the following 
A colony of 
eastern emigrants has founded a town [at Mar 
hattan] . . All of them have enjoved the 
advantages, at home, of common schools an 
public libraries. They: wish to establish a 


appeal in February 1857: 


common school, a public library, and a literary 
institution in Manhattan. They ‘have ap- 
pointed me as their agent to solicit aid, i 


money or books, from the citizens of Bosto 


Money to 


erect this building or volumes to form the 


for this praiseworthy object 


library, will be gratefully received and pub 
licly acknowledged by Sir, Your obed’t 
Servant, James Redpath.”’ 


RatepH M. DuNBAR 


* 


In Other 
Government Agencies 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 

Last year the Electric Home and. Farm 
Authority financed the sale of nearly 8 million 
dollars worth of appliances. Refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters, furnaces, water pumps, 
conversion oil burners, coal stokers, ..milk 
coolers, cream ‘separators, farm motors, 
milking machines, feed grinders, washing 
machines, ironers, portable space. heaters, 
dishwashers, waste-disposal. units, attic ven- 
tilating fans, vacuum cleaners, and radios 
were among the appliances the Ek. H. F. A 
helped consumers to buy. 

Only labor-saving equipment and devices 
which contribute to a higher standard of 
living and which cannot be purchased for 
cash by: the average family without unduc 
hardship are purchasable under the plan 
which permits of purchase from designated 
dealers on time-payment plans, at an interest 
cost of 5 percent per year on the original un 
paid balance of the purchase price. Finan 
ing is limited to purchases where the balance 
due is more than $40. 

Installation of wiring and plumbing, t 
gether with fixtures, is financed by the Rural 
Hlectrification Administration for those co 
sumers whose farms and homes are on R. FE. A 
project lines. Although giant power projects 
over the United States generate electricity, 
wires bave been strung to but one in every 
four farm homes. 

For further information write to the Elec- 
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( rt the National Par Service, 


Yosemite Junior Nature School. 


tric Home and Farm Authority, Tower Build- 
ing, Washington; D. C 


National Youth Administration 

In order.to obtain information on the 
characteristics of youth employed on its work 
projects, the NYA conducted a survey in 
seven States, the results of which show that: 

1) The average age of all youth employed 
on NYA projects is 19 years, 9 months. 

2) Of the 228,000 youths employed by 
NYA at.the time of the survey, 57.1 percent 
were boys and 42.9 percent. were girls. 

3). The race distribution of youths em- 
ployed on projects was: White, 86.4 percent; 
Negro, 12.1 percent; and from other races, 
chiefly American Indians, but including a few 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos, 1.5 percent. 

+). Approximately two-fifths of the youth 
had no formal schooling beyond grammar 
school, and one-fourth were high-school 
graduates 

5) A little more than half of the youth 
employed had never held any. kind of job 
before starting to work on the project. 

x x 

Additional sums totaling $240,000 for stu- 
dent aid have been allotted by the NYA in 
drought areas in the following States: Ari- 
zona,. Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Utah. 


Four States—Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma—report a more than 200-percent 
increase in placement figures for September 
1939 over September 1938, according to a 
ary survey.of NYA Junior Placement 
Services. Five other States—Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Missouri, and Nevada- 


repert a more than: 100-percent increase for 


“oli 
preimill 


the. Same period. 


One thousand six hundred and fifty cok 
leges and universities and 25,500 secondary 
educational institutions will participate in the 
NYA student-aid program during the current 
fiscal year 1939-40, as a result of the approval 
of allocations totaling $27,465,319. 

Nearly 600 resident NYA projects were in 
operation August 1939 in 45 States with an 
estimated enrollment of about 30,000 boys and 
girls. These projects were inaugurated in the 
Spring of 1937 to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for young persons living in sparsely 
populated rural areas in which it was difficult 
to initiate work projects or to obtain super- 
vision. Sixty of the projects located in 20 
States are for Negro youth and 5 located in 
3 States are for Indian youth. 

In addition to the resident projects, the 
National Youth Administration operates nine 
regional centers. Those assigned to regional 
centers have demonstrated special talents on 


other N YA project s 


National Park Service 

The Yosemite Junior Nature School, con- 
ducted by the naturalist staff of Yosemite 
National Park during the past summer, en- 
rolled on an average of 100 pupils a day. 
Children under 10 years of age met each morn- 
ing for 6 weeks from 9 to 10 and studied trees, 
birds, animals, flowers, and miscellaneous 
subjects such as rocks, history, and Indians, 
See illustration On occasion, caravan trips 
were. made to the fish hatchery, Indian caves, 
and bears. From 10 to 11:30 a. m. was set 
aside for those from 10 to 15 years of age 
The same general type of program was used, 
except that the material was adapted to thé 
older children. 

More than 1,600,000 acres were added té 
the scenic, recreational, and historical areag 
ie National Park Servicé 


administered by tl 
during the vear ended June 30, 1939. 


MarGAretT F. Ryan. 
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